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REDEMPTION AND CO-REDEMPTION 


By consequence of requests received from various quarters that the 
“question of Our Lady’s Mediation should be discussed in the CLERGY 
Review, and also because it seemed to us a matter of general interest, we 
have recently published three articles on the subject. Fr. Sylvester O’Brien 
has set forth some of the more striking pronouncements of recent Popes 
about Mary’s co-operation in the work of Redemption, interpreting them 
in the sense that Our Lady had an immediate part in the Redemptive Act.* 
Dr. Holland, himself inclined to accept the same interpretation, has sug- 
gested a way towards the solution of some theological difficulties to which 
it gives rise.2) And finally Fr. Leeming has gone to the heart of the subject 
with a penetrating study of the Act of Redemption, concluding that this 
Act is something so exclusive to the Word Incarnate that no mere creature, 
however exalted, can have any immediate share in it; from which it appears 
that the view defended by Fr. O’Brien is untenable. 
The discussion has thus reached a stage at which an important obser- 
vation needs to be made. Clearly those who with Fr. Leeming hold the 
Act of Redemption to be incommunicable are not unaware of the Papal 
utterances which form the subject of Fr. O’Brien’s article ; and it is equally 
clear that they have no intention of contradicting them. It follows, then, 
that these statements of the Holy See are, to say the least, open to an inter- 
pretation different from that given in the March issue. It therefore seems 
advisable at this point to explain what the other interpretation is, lest any 
reader of this Review should be left under the impression that to disagree 
with the opinion of Fr. O’Brien is necessarily to reject the pronouncements 
of the Holy See.* 
~ That Mary was, and still is, uniquely associated with Christ in the work 
_ of saving the human race; that because she is the Mother of God she.in a 
true sense gave us the Redeemer; that throughout her life on earth she 
united herself in mind and will with the redemptive purpose of her divine 
Son; that, standing at the foot of the Cross, she offered her motherly 
compassion together with His Passion to the eternal Father for the redemp- 
tion of mankind ; that by all this activity she merited and made satisfaction 
for the human race; that in heaven she now plays a part in the salvation 


1 Match, 1942, pp. 97-107. ? February, 1942, pp. 63-6. 

3 April, 1942, pp. 152-60. It may be worth noting that Fr. Leeming’s article was 
written before he had seen Fr. O’Brien’s. 

4 The view held by Fr. O’Brien is that of a numbet of modern theologians, led by 
Bittremieux (De Mediatione universali B.M.V. quoad gratias, Bruges, 1923). It is opposed 
by a number of others, chief among whom is Lennerz (De Beata Virgine, Rome, Pont. 
Univ. Greg., 1939). : 
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of souls which corresponds to the intimate part which she played in it on 
earth, and that all graces come to men through her all-powerful intercession 
—on all this theologians are agreed; and this is what the Popes teach. 

But between holding all this and holding that Mary shared what with 
Fr. Leeming we may conveniently call the Act of Redemption, there is a 
vety great difference. That a human being who is herself redeemed should 
have an immediate part, however subordinate, in the very Act to which she 
owes her own redemption is an extraordinary thing—if it is not, as many 
theologians hold, quite impossible. It is therefore not a doctrine to be 
attributed to recent Popes unless it is quite certainly theirs. One need 
hardly say that, should it ever become clear that the infallible authority of 
the Church teaches it, then theologians will revise their views as to its 
impossibility. But in the meantime they use their right when they interpret 
the utterances of the Holy See as meaning something less open to serious 
theological difficulties and more clearly. in conformity with accepted 
teaching on co-operation in the work of redemption in general. 

For co-operation in the work of redemption is not a thing unfamiliar 
to theologians ; indeed it forms an integral part of Catholic doctrine. But 
to co-operate in the work of redemption is one thing; to share the Act 
of Redemption (commonly called by theologians redemption i aciu primo) 
is quite another. Already, it will be observed, we are in the region of 
distinctions. And it is, in fact, of these that we stand in need if we are to 
interpret securely the teaching of Tradition and the pronouncements of 
the Popes on Mary’s part in the work of Redemption. Unfortunately it 
is in the matter of distinctions that Fr. O’Brien fails to be clear. And it is 
therefore here that we must make some attempt at elucidation. 

For Fr. O’Brien the following terms are exactly equivalent : 

(1) Redemption i” actu primo (Objective Redemption)—=The Purchase 

of the Fruits of Redemption by Christ The Acquisition of Merit. 

(2) Redemption 7” actu secundo (Subjective Redemption)=The Distri- 

bution of Graces=The Application of Graces.! 

It is important to appreciate the equivalence of these terms in the mind | 
of Fr. O’Brien, because upon this his interpretation of Papal texts wholly 
depends. The reader will notice that what we have called the Act of 
_ Redemption means for him the acquisition of the fruits of redemption by 
merit. Consequently he has only to show from Papal documents that 
Mary shared the acquisition of the fruits of redemption by merit, in order 
to have proved (from Papal documents) that Mary shared in the Act of 
Redemption. Now to show this is very easy indeed. The following texts 
may setve as specimens : 

Leo XIII: When Mary submitted as God’s handmaid to undertake 
the office of Mother and when she offered herself with Him in the 
Temple, she was already a sharer with Him in His painful expiation on 
behalf of the human race. . . . She willingly offered her own Son to 


1 Art. cit., p. 98 and note. 
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the divine justice, dying with Him in her heart, pierced by the sword 

of sorrow (Jucunda semper, 8 Sep., 1894; A.S.S., X XVII, 178). 

She who ministered in the achievement of the mystery of human 
redemption (gvae sacramenti humanae redemptionis patrandi administra 
tyerat) is equally the minister of the grace which for all time is to flow 
therefrom (Adjutricem populi, 5 Sept., 1895; A.S.S., XXVIII, 130). 

Prus X: By reason of this community of sorrow and purpose 
between Mary and Christ she “‘merited to be called most rightly the 
Restorer (Reparatrix) of the lost world’? (Eadmer: De excellentia Virg. 
Mariae, Migne P. L., 159, 573), and therefore the Almoner of all the 
gifts which Jesus earned for us by His death and by His blood. . . . 
Because she excels all in sanctity and in union with Christ, and because 
she was associated by Christ himself in the work of saving humanity, 
she merits for us in equity what Christ merited in justice, and is the 
chief Almoner in the distribution of grace (Ad diem illum, 2 Feb., 1904 ; 
A.S.S., XXXVI, 453 ff). 

BrenEpicr XV: The Blessed Virgin suffered with her suffering Son 
and nearly died with Him when He died; she abdicated her maternal 
rights over her Son for the salvation of men, and so fat as it appertained 
to her she immolated her Son to placate the divine justice ; so that she 
may rightly be said to have redeemed the human race with Christ (Inter 
sodalicia, 22 Mar., 1918; A.A.S., 1918, p. 182). 

Pius XI: The Virgin of sorrows shared the work of tedemption 
with Jesus Christ . . .; upon which matter we do not need any more 
to dwell, since Our Predecessor of happy memory, Benedict XV (ner 
sodalicia), has explained it in most appropriate words (Explorata res ; 
A.A.S., 1923, pp. 104-5). 

Upon these Our desires and undertakings may the Virgin Mother of 
God look with favour—she who, because she gave (ediderit) us the 
Redeemer, reared Him and offered Him as a Victim beside the cross 
(apud crucem), by teason of her mysterious (arcanam) association with 
Chtist and her wholly singular grace, became and is rightly called 
Reparatrix (Miserentissimus Redemptor, 8 May, 1928; A.A.S., 1928, 

. 178). 

: Oo ce of piety and mercy, who when thy most beloved Son 

was consummating the Redemption of the human race on the altar of 

the cross didst stand: there suffering with Him and as Co-redemptrix, 
pteserve in us, we beseech thee, and increase day by day the precious 
fruits of His Redemption and of thy compassion (cf. Fr. O’Brien, art. 

cit., Pp. 101). 

Once granted the supposition that to acquire the fruits of redemption 
by merit means necessarily to share the Act of Redemption, there can be 
little doubt that the Popes accord to Our Lady an immediate share in the 
Redemptive Act. But the theologians who disagree with Fr. O’Brien 
deny precisely this fundamental supposition. They observe that the 
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Acquisition of Merit is not the exact equivalent of the Act of Redemption 
(or redemption in actu primo), because it is possible to merit all graces 
for the whole of humanity, and in this sense to ‘“‘redeem’’ the human race, 
in actu secundo without doing this in actu primo. Indeed they maintain that, 
since Our Blessed Lady could not have done any single one of the things 
which the above texts attribute to her save in consequence of the grace 
which Christ merited for her by His Redemptive Act, it follows neces- 
sarily that all her meritorious, expiatory and sacrificial activity—her 
co-redemptive action. in other words—is confined to the sphere of 
redemption i actu secundo. As we develop these points we shall be able 
to show that Fr. O’Brien’s is not the only possible, or even the most 
likely, interpretation of the pronouncements of the Holy See. 


Catholic doctrine is an organic body of truth. Therefore it tends at 
one and the same time to develop immanently and to reject disfiguring 
accretions. By this we mean that any increase in the body of Catholic 
doctrine comes vitally from within it. The stimulus may come from with- 
out; material from other disciplines may even be absorbed; but the 
assimilative force which is inherent in truth, and especially in revealed 
truth, causes every growth to be organic, i.e. to be the vital-development 
of a doctrine already contained at least germinally in the depositum fidei.” 
Thus the first task of a theologian in dealing with a development is to 
integrate it in the organism of Catholic theology; for he knows a priori 
that if it is a genuine development it can be so integrated ; it will be found 
to fit into its place—if we may vaty the metaphor—like the missing piece 
of a jigsaw puzzle. How then ought he to proceed in studying the co- 
operation of Our Lady in the work of Redemption? We have said that the 
idea of co-operation in the work of redemption is one with which he is 
already familiar. Surely, then, it is here that he must seek a clue to the 
understanding of her who is Co-redemptrix par excellence. 

The work of Redemption as a whole is not an event which is past, but 
a process which is still going on; it is the work of the salvation of souls. 
The word redemption is used in this sense in the Canon of the Mass, where 
the sacrifice is said to be offered by the faithful ““pro redemptione animarum 
suatum’’; i.e. “‘in order that the salutary virtue (of the sacrifice of the 
Cross) may be applied to the remission of the sins which we daily commit’’.3 
In this sense, too, Benedict XV speaks of the gift of final perseverance as 
that by which “‘the work of Redemption in each individual man is effec- 
tively and definitively accomplished’’.4 Similarly it was with a view to 


+ It should be noted, in fairness to Fr. O’Brien, that a similar confusion is made by 
nearly all those who share his view, including Bittremieux. (See, e.g., Ephem. Lov., Oct.-- 
Dec., 1939, p. 761 and passim.) 

2 “Crescat igitur . . . et multum vehementerque proficiat . . . sed in suo dumtaxat 
genere, in eodem scilicet dogmate, eodem sensu eademque sententia.” (Vatican Council, 
guoting Vincent of Lerins, Commonitorium, 28 ; Denzinger, 1800.) 

3 Council of Trent (Denzinger, 938). 4 Inter sodalicia; A.A.S., 1918, p. 182. 
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their share in the work of Redemption in this wide sense that Pius XI 
urged Spanish pilgrims to be co-redeemers,+ and that he rejoiced at the 
desite of the Catholic Women’s League in Rome “‘to participate in the 
(co-redemptive) work which was the most exalted glory of their heavenly 
Mother’’.? In these contexts, evidently, Redemption is not understood 
as the Act of Redemption but as the whole redemptive process which was 
begun by that Act, which under the influence of that Act still continues, 
and which will be completed only when all have been saved and glorified 
whose names ate written in the book of life. 

The redemptive process thus adequately understood is wholly and in 
every particular the work of the Word Incarnate; it is His work in its 
inception, in its continuance, in the whole of its operation, and in its final 
consummation. And yet in that process there is room, there is even need, 
for the co-operation of the redeemed. The whole mechanism—if we may 
so call it—which Christ by His meritorious and propitiatory sactifice set 
in motion for the salvation of men calls for theit unceasing collaboration. 
He offered the sacrifice of Calvary ; but He instituted a priesthood so that 
men, by offering the same Victim in the Mass, might apply to individual 
souls the fruits of His redemptive Act. He instituted sacraments, but they 
must be administered by human ministers and received with the proper 
dispositions. He made satisfaction for all sins, but sinners must do penance 
and make satisfaction for their own. He merited grace and glory for all 
men; but individual souls, endowed with grace through the sacraments, 
can merit an increase of grace and must merit glory by their good works. 
Indeed the redeemed co-operate not only in theit own sanctification and 
salvation but also in that of others. Apart from the Christian priesthood, 
which is in a special and proper sense mediatorial, all the faithful are able 
at least in a restricted sense to merit and make reparation for their fellow- 
men. 

By this activity the redeemed ate making a real contribution to the 
wotk of redemption; they are co-operating with Christ in bringing to 
effective completion the work which He began. ‘Their contribution is 
teal; but, we repeat, it is a contribution which is utterly dependent upon 
the universal, all-permeating, and ever-operative causality of the Redeemer. 
When the priest offers the sacrifice of the Mass it is Christ who offers ; 
when the priest baptises it is Christ who baptises ;4 when we receive a 
sacrament it is the virtue of Christ’s Passion that quickens the soul to 
supernatural life and makes it grow in grace, and it is His actual grace that 


1“You young people ought to associate yourselves with the thoughts and desires of 
Most Holy Marty, who is our Mother and Co-redemptrix. You too must make every 
effort to be co-redeemets and apostles in the spirit of Catholic Action.” For the Italian 
text of this passage see CLercy REviEw, 1942, XXII, p. ror. 

2 See CLercy Review, Match, 1942, p. 101 ; (4) among the texts quoted by Fr. O’Brien. 

2 On this see Pius XI Miserentissimus Redemptor, loc. cit., pp. 169-72. 

*“Quos baptizavit Judas, Christus baptizavit; sic ergo quos baptizavit ebtiosus, 
quos baptizavit homicida, quos baptizavit adulter, si ene Christi erat, Christus 
baptizavit.” (Augustine : In Joannem tr., v, 28; Migne P. L. 35, 1424.) 
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disposes the soul to receive the sacrament worthily. Everyone who merits 
grace and makes satisfaction for himself or for others, does so in virtue of 
the grace which Christ has merited, and merited not merely in a general 
way, but for him, and for the purpose and to the effect for which he uses 
it; the very use of that grace is itself a grace of which Christ is the meri- 
torious, instrumental and intercessory cause. 

This is briefly explained by St. Thomas in the following words: ‘‘The 
merit of Christ operates sufficiently as the universal cause of human salva- 
tion; but this cause needs to be applied to individuals through the sacra- 
ments and through living faith that works by charity (i.e. by good works) ; 
and therefore something else is required for our salvation besides the 
merit of Christ, yet of this also the merit of Christ is the cause.’’} 

When we consider this marvellous texture of interwoven activity we 
cannot but see in it, despite its essential unity, the compounding of a two- 
fold redemptive operation. The one, the activity of the Redeemer, is 
primordial, initiating, quasi-creative,? universal and all-pervading. The 
other, that of the redeemed, is caused by the first and dependent upon 
it; it is secondary, more or less circumscribed, and applicative. The first 
is called by theologians redemption 7” aciu primo, ot objective redemption, 
or redemption quoad sufficientiam. ‘The second is called redemption im actu 
secundo, ot subjective redemption, or redemption quoad efficientiam. 

It is therefore obviously equivocal to identify the Acquisition of Merit 
with redemption i” actu primo; because merit may be acquired in either 
order, in actu primo ox in actu secundo. All of us are able to acquire merit in 
some measure, both for ourselves and for others. The saints have done 
it in very great measure indeed, and their accumulated merits and satis- 
faction are contained in the treasury upon which the Church draws in 
granting indulgences.? To quote what we have written elsewhere : 

Thus there is accumulated in the Body of Christ an inexhaustible 
treasure of merit and satisfaction. Before the eyes of God, if we may 
sO express it, is a limitless array of meritorious and expiatory works, 
of virtuous deeds pleasing in His sight, all uttering their claim upon 
Him for reward and appeasement. Dominating them all, giving value 
to them all, as it were the creator of them all, is the superabundant 
merit-atonement of Christ the Head; and this is the source of all merit 
and atonement. . . . Subordinate to His, like creature-merits telling 
forth the glory of the creator-merit, are the multitudinous good works 
of the members of the Body: so many voices calling upon God. But 
above them is one which makes them all articulate and reduces them 
to unison, one ‘‘which speaketh better than the blood of Abel’’, the 
voice of the Redeemer’s Precious Blood. 


1 De Veritate, q. 29, art. 7; ad. 8. 

2 Cf. Eph. ii, 10: ‘‘For we are his ,workmanship, created in Christ Jesus in good 
works, which God hath prepared that we should walk in them.” 

2 Cf, Clement VI, Bull Unigenitus Dei Filius (Denzinger, 551, 552)- 
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By these good works the redeemed acquire merit. But they are only 
acquiring for the second time (so to speak) what the Redeemer has already 
earned by His Passion and Death: for the second time, and in a different 
order. Christ has merited all the graces that will be required to save all 
men until the end of time; moreover, He has merited that these graces 
shall be applied to their souls. But in this applicative aspect of His task 
He has willed to associate the redeemed with Himself; He has willed that 
their meritorious works, always under the influence of his ever-active 
_ causality, shall serve as vehicles to convey both to their own souls and: to 
the souls of others the gifts of grace and glory which His meritorious and 
propitiatory sacrifice has made available for them. In this way the universal 
cause of salvation is, as St. Thomas puts it, being “‘applied’’ to individual 
souls through faith that works by charity. The redeemed are co-redeemets 
in the order of application; they share in redemption 7” actu secundo. 

What is true of the meritorious and expiatory aspect of Redemption is 
true also of its sacrificial aspect. By the Mass the Church offers the sacri- 
fice of Redemption 7” actu secundo, i.e. in order to apply to souls the fruits 
of Christ’s Redemptive Act; and consequently in the measure in which 
they identify themselves in heart and will with the offering of the Mass 
the faithful are co-operating in subjective redemption. 

With His sacrifice on the Cross Christ completed the first phase of His 
own Redemptive Act, the phase of acquisition. Having risen glorious 
from the dead He ascended into heaven, there to continue the second 
phase of His salutary work: the phase of distribution. In heaven He 
dispenses the fruits of His labours ; for of all the graces which He purchased 
by His Precious Blood His Humanity, ever united hypostatically with the 
Word and therefore ever life-giving, is the instrumental efficient cause. 
But even in this phase of His redemptive work He calls the redeemed in 
glory to co-operate. The saints in heaven do not give grace; they are 
in no way the efficient causes of it. But they co-operate in its distribution 
by their heavenly intercession, in answer to our constant appeal: Orate 
pro nobis.” 


Such, in very brief outline, is the general scheme of Redemption and 
Co-redemption. What place in it is held by the Mother of God? The 


1 See the text of the Council of Trent quoted above (Denzinger, 938). 

2It thus becomes apparent that the distinction between acquisition and distribution 
is a distinction between two phases in redemption or in co-redemption ; and the first of 
these phases (that of acquisition) terminates with death, after which there is no merit. 
The distinction between tedemption i” actu primo and redemption in actu secundo is a dis- 
tinction between two orders of redemptive activity in the phase of acquisition. The 
first order, or type, of activity belongs to the Redeemer; the second belongs to the 
redeemed. Indeed the distinction corresponds exactly, if for the moment we abstract 
from Our Lady, to the distinction between Redemption and Co-redemption. 

“Application”, moteovet, is wrongly identified by Fr. O’Brien (and by the theologians 
whom he follows) with distribution. We have seen how St. Thomas teaches that when 
we acquire gtace by merit we apply the universal cause to individual souls (De Veritate, 
q. 29, att. 7, ad. 8); cf. also Council of Trent, loc. cit., Denzinger, 938. 
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instinctive answer of every Catholic, whether versed in theology or not, is 
the right one: ‘““The highest possible. Quantum potes tantum aude.” But 
let us put the crucial question at once: In which of the two orders does 
she co-redeem, i” actu primo ot in actu secundo ? That her co-operation in the 
divine Redeemet’s work has a unique character is obvious, and is clearly 
stressed by the Papal pronouncements which we have quoted above. But 
in what does this uniqueness consist? Is she unique as Co-redemptrix 
because she is unapproachable in the order of redemption 7 actu secundo ? 
Or is she unique because, alone among the redeemed, she co-operates in 
redemption i” actu primo ? 

Let us keep to the ground chosen by Fr. O’Brien: that of the state- 
ments of the Holy See. In the light of the above explanations we shall 
approach them otherwise than he does. In order to conclude that the 
Popes attribute to Our Lady an immediate share in the Redemptive Act 
it will not be enough for us, as it was for him, to find that they speak of 
the Mother of God as meriting and making satisfaction for the human 
race; sharing her Son’s painful expiation on behalf of humanity; offering 
the sacrifice of Redemption with Christ; immolating her Son, so far as 
lay in her, to placate the divine justice; acting as Co-redemptrix at the 
foot of the cross; redeeming the human race with Christ ;, and sharing 
the work of Redemption with Him.+ 

For us the further question still remains : Granted that Our Lady did 
all these things, in what order did she do them, iz actu primo ot in actu secundo ? 
For Fr. O’Brien this question can have no meaning, since he appears to 
suppose that the acquisition of the fruits of Redemption is impossible 
in any other order than iz actu primo. This supposition we have seen to be 
unfounded : it is possible for the redeemed to merit, to make satisfaction, 
to offer the sactifice of Redemption, in short “‘to redeem’’, in actu secundo. 
And for Our Lady, obviously, this was possible to an extent which is quite 
unique. Once granted the primordial Act of the Redeemer without which 
co-redemption in the redeemed is neither possible nor conceivable; once 
granted that the fruits of that Act had been applied to Our Lady and that 
she was consequently endowed with the initial grace of -her Immaculate 
Conception*—a grace, be it noted, which she could do nothing at all to 
acquire and which she owed entirely to the merits of her Divine Son— 
granted all this, then it was possible for the Mother of God to metit, to 
expiate, and to offer the redemptive sacrifice im actu secundo, and to do this 
with such efficacy as to avail, in the order of application, for the acquisition 
of every grace and the expiation of every sin in all the other members of 
the human race. She would thus rightly be said to have redeemed the 
human race with Christ and to have shared the work of Redemption with 
Him ; and the graces for which she now intercedes so powerfully in heaven 


1See the passages quoted above, p. 195. 
2 Tn this, it need hardly be said, we have in mind not the temporal order of execution, 
but the purely logical order of divine prevision and intention. 
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would rightly be called—as they are called by Pius XI14—the common 
fruit (though in the widely differing orders of objective and subjective 
redemption respectively) of Christ’s Redemption and of her compassion. 
Indeed, since all her co-redemptive action bore most closely upon those 
salutary events—the Birth, Passion and Death of Christ—to which we owe 
our redemption, Leo XIII did not exaggerate when he said that “‘she 
ministered in the achievement of the mystery of human redemption’’, and 
when he concluded, as his successors have also concluded, that the part 
which she now plays in heaven in the dispensation of graces corresponds 
to the part which on earth she played in their acquisition. 
But in all this there is. nothing which constrains us.to accord to Our 
Lady any immediate part in the Redemptive Act. All that the Popes have 
said of her co-redemptive action can be interpreted in the’sense that Mary. 
is Co-redemptrix par excellence in the order of subjective redemption: _Oxght 
they to be so interpreted? In our view they ought. We have already 
pointed to two significant passages in which Pius XI urged the faithful to 
become co-redeemers after the model of Our Lady, a recommendation 
which in its context seems to suppose that our co-redemptive action; 
though immeasurably below that of the Mother of God, is at any rate in 
the same order as hers. The same view is confirmed by the liturgical prayers 
of the Church in which Mary’s merits, although by reason of their super- 
lative excellence and universality they are always given special mention, are 
nevertheless always aligned with those of the saints. To this liturgical 
usage Pius XI himself conforms in the prayer of expiation added to that 
very Encyclical in which he had so highly extolled Maty’s co-redemptive 
function: “‘We invoke the atonement which once upon the cross Thou 
didst offer to Thy Father, and which day by day Thou dost tenew upon 
the altar ; and we join therewith the expiation made: by Thy Virgin Mother, 
by all the saints and also by the pious faithful.’’?-. This view, finally, seems 
to be demanded by theological consistency.. Since the Mother of God is 
herself singularly and most perfectly redeemed we should expect. herto 
excel singularly and perfectly in co-redemptive action; but at.the same 
time we should expect her to excel in that order of redemptive action which 
is proper to the redeemed, i.e. in redemption im actu secundo, 
The position was so well and so briefly summarized by Pére de la Taille 
that we may be forgiven for quoting him here : 
All the saints in a greater or less degree are associated with Jesus 
Christ in a work of reparation which makes them co-operators and 
co-adjutors in redemption; but the bearing and value of their satis- 
faction is limited to the measure of their particular grace, which makes 


z See above, p. 195. 

2«, . quam tu olim Patri in cruce satisfactionem obtulisti anaes cotidie in 
altaribus renovare pergis, hanc eandem nos Tibi praestamus, cum Vitginis Matris, omnium 
sanctotum, piotum quoque fidelium expiationibus conjunctam~. > .”~ (Miserentissimns 
Redemptor; A.A.S., 1928, p. 179). : ‘ aa 
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them particular agents, and not universal. ... The meritorious 
causality of Mary, on the contrary, is universal. 

In the economy of Redemption and Co-redemption in the Church 
we see the immense distance which lies between the first and the second. 
And we see how in the second Mary holds an eminent and peerless 
place. It is not an exclusive speciality ; but there is a distance which 
leaves no common measure between othets and herself (Gregorianum, 
Sept., 1928, p. 395). 

At this point, since we have now set forth an alternative explanation 
of the Papal texts, we must be content to stop. Much would remain to 
be said of the difficulties (apparently insuperable) in the way of admitting 
the theory that Our Lady had an immediate part—however subordinate, 
secondary and dependent—in that very order of redemptive activity to 
which she owes entirely her power to co-redeem: Perhaps some of these 
difficulties have been made plain in what we have written. Their develop- 
ment and discussion must be left to another article, perhaps to another 
writer. We have felt moved to intervene simply because that theory has 
been proposed in these pages as the only possible interpretation of recent 
pronouncements of the Holy See. ‘“‘Roma Jocuta est’? writes Fr. O’Brien. 
‘The Popes’ words inculcating this doctrine are too clear and emphatic.’’4 
It has been our endeavour to show that they are open to another interpre- 
tation, an interpretation which many theologians find satisfactory. They 
find it satisfactory because it satisfies the terms which the Holy See has 
used ; because it satisfies their desire to do honour to Mary’s prerogatives ; 
because it satisfies their desire for theological consistency; and because 
it satisfies their sound instinct to safeguard jealously the unique function 
of the Divine Redeemer. 

In a discussion such as this the impression is given, perhaps inevitably, 
that the essentials of doctrine which form the basis of our Catholic piety 
and devotion are being obscured in a cloud of technicalities. Yet technical 
theology is necessary if Catholic doctrine is to develop. At the same time 
it is important that the essentials should not be lost to sight. Our Lady’s 
fundamental glory is that she is the Mother of God. Additional titles may 
setve to emphasize different aspects of her personal endowments; they 
may, and do, throw light upon the whole of theology by showing the 
central position which she occupies in its general texture; they increase 
out devotion to her by stressing her intimate relation with her spiritual 
children. But no added title can enhance the unique privilege of her 
Divine Motherhood. If she was immaculately conceived it was in order to 
prepare her for this sublime dignity. If she is the spiritual Mother of all 
who are born of God it is because she is the Mother of God Himself. If 
she was uniquely associated with the redemptive sacrifice of her Son it is 


1 Art. cit., p. 106. 
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because she is His Mother. Finally, it is because she is the Mother of the 
Source of grace that we owe every grace to her. ‘““By giving birth to Him 
who is the source of every grace,”’ writes St. Thomas, “‘she conveys grace 
in a manner to all,’’? 

G. D. Surru. 
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AV the exception perhaps of the Easter Sepulchre (with which 
we have already dealt in these pages)? no Holy Week ceremony 
was given more attention by our mediaeval forefathers either in its execu- 
tion or in its preparation than that of the blessing of the Paschal Candle, 
ot the Great Paschal as it was more commonly called. Inventories and 
Churchwardens’ Accounts abound with references to it and from these 
valuable records we can glean not a few pen-pictures both of the candle 
itself and of its blessing. 

The origin of the ceremony is veiled in obscurity. But it is generally 
supposed that its germ must be sought in the ancient fire-worship of 
heathendom. Few pagan ceremonies were regarded as more sacred or 
wete surrounded with more solemnity than the kindling of fire upon an 
altar. Why this should be is a study in itself and cannot be dealt with 
here.? Suffice it to say that the difficulty experienced by the primitive 
peoples of the earth in obtaining fire and the consequent belief that it was 
first sent direct from heaven (probably by means of lightning) may be the 
answer to the question; but the idea of sacrifice to a deity implied in the 
voluntary consumption of anything by fire seems to the present writer 
much more probable. But, however that may be, we know with what 
jealous care the Virgins in the shrine of Vesta had to watch over the Sacred 
- Fire which, according to legend, was eternal and had been transported by 
Aeneas from ancient Troy. And if it were allowed to die out its etefnity 
both in origin and in destiny was deemed to be sufficiently safeguarded if 
it was rekindled from the sun by means of a burning-glass. 

We can well imagine that such a practice and belief would have its 
appeal for the early Christian evangelists as a ready-made means of illus- 
trating to their pagan audiences the Eternal Godhead of Christ our Saviour 
and His Glorious Resurrection from the Tomb. 

But whether from such an origin or froma similar Jewish one, the daily 


1 Summa theol., Ul, q. 27, att. 55 ad.1. This is what theologians call remote co-operation 
in objective redemption, concetning which there is no controversy among them. 
2 CLercy Review, April, 1936. 
8 Cf. J. G, Fraser: Myths of the Origin of Fire, 
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kindling of fire at the hour of Vespers, or the Lacernarium, was for several 
centuries in force. By the twelfth century, however, it seems to have died 
out and the ceremony to have been reserved for Holy Week. And it was 
not at first reserved for Holy Saturday only. There is abundant evidence 
to- show that fire was blessed either for Tenebrae on the Wednesday of 
Holy Week or on the morning of Maundy Thursday. It is in fact not 
improbable that the Tenebrae Hearse is a direct descendant of an earlier 
Paschal Candlestick in which the Great Paschal occupied the position at 
the apex of the triangle. And the Cluniac monks, among whom it would 
seem to have been customary in former days for some of the sacerdotal 
members of the community, if not all, to say Mass on Maundy Thursday, 
were forbidden to use lights at any Mass celebrated before the Solemn Mass 
of the day ‘‘because the new fire was not yet blessed”’, A Missal of Toulouse, 
produced in the year 1555, lays it down that new fire is to be blessed on 
Maundy Thursday after Mandatum. At Auch the time. fixed was after 
None.- An ancient Sacramentary preserved at Albi ordains that the Great 
Paschal be lighted from fire ‘“‘guod V_ feria de silice et xpistallo excussus fuerit”’ ; 
and an eleventh-century MS. contains a form of blessing fire on that day 
which says that a candle or lamp is to be lighted from it. This custom 
does not seem to have been peculiar to the Continent ; and we know that 
at Durham the Great Paschal was kept burning at one time*from Maundy 
‘Thursday until the Wednesday after the Ascension. 

_ There is little doubt, moreover, that for several centuries the custom 
obtained in monastic churches, at least in England, of blessing new fire on 
each of the days of the Triduum Sanctum. And it may well be in this that 
we must find the origin of what liturgically seems a strange anomaly, the 
lighting of the candles on Good Friday towards the end of the Creeping 
to the Cross and the accompanying Reproaches. 

However that may be and whatever customs may have existed, it is quite 
certain that long before the Middle Ages the blessing of the New Fire on 
Holy Saturday was carried out with very special solemnity and from this 
grew the Great Paschal with its own peculiar and solemn benediction. 
Raster was the Day of days, the ‘‘Day which the Lord had made’’. And, 
of course, for our ancient forefathers Holy Saturday meant the true vigil and 
not a twenty-four-hour anticipation of that feast. As the great Rabanus 
Maurus in the early ninth century reminds us, there was no Mass in the 
morning of that day, but towards evening—die inclinante ad vesperam—the 
Paschal Candle was blessed, and the long prayers and baptisms followed. 
The actual hour varied somewhat. Giraldus Cambrensis in the twelfth 
century speaks of Mass being celebrated “‘In Sabbato magno circa noctis initium’’, 
which would probably indicate that the service commenced in the after- 
noon; while at Sarum it began after None, a herald perhaps of our present 
custom by which Vespers follows immediately upon the Mass and forms but 
one cefemony with it. Canterbury went a step further and began the 
service in the morning, though this was probably the late morning. 
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But whatever the actual hour appointed for the commencement of this 
most solemn rite, the people would forgather to take part in it as well as 
in the long vigil that it involved—sometimes called the /ucerniae preces ot 
Lratiarum actio, the prayer or thanksgiving of lights. And Eusebius tells 
us, in his Life of Constantine, that as early as his day this great Emperor 
“transformed the night of the sacred vigil into the brilliance of day, by 
lighting throughout the whole city pillars of wax, while burning lamps 
illuminated every part, so that this mystic vigil was rendered brighter than 
the brightest daylight’’.t St. Gregory .of Nyssa, speaking of the same 
vigil, tells of ‘‘radiant light which links the splendour of the burning lamps 
to the morning rays of the sun, and makes one long uninterrupted day 
without any break of darkness’’.? 

St. Gregory here seems to lend support to the contention, mentioned 
by Fr. Thurston, S. J.,3 that our present custom of lighting the Great Paschal 
only at the words rutilans ignis accendit is a comparatively modern one and 
that originally it was lit at the beginning of the blessing before the Exa/ltet 
was commenced. Fr. Thurston quotes in support of the opinion (very 
correctly, we think) the evidence of most ancient service books and many 
 Exultet-rolls. And surely, if all fire and lights were extinguished before 
the lighting of the Great Paschal and yet the lamps made “one long 
uninterrupted day’’, it would seem fairly obvious that the New Fire and 
‘the Great Paschal must have been lit before nightfall and kept burning 
throughout the night. That all lights were so extinguished before the 
ceremony we know from the fact that it was customary to extinguish all 
lights after Sext on the Saturday as a commemoration of the eclipse of 
the sun during the three hours’ Agony of our Saviour upon the Cross. 

When the New Fire had been obtained, a taper or small candle was lit 
from it. That this was not originally a Triple Candle as we have it today 
there seems scarcely any doubt, and the triple element probably crept in 
at the dictates of bitter experience and prudence. It is obvious that the 
symbolism of the Trinity or of the three days in the Tomb would readily 
have appealed to the imagination of our pious forefathers. But a gust of a 
belated March wind encouraged by a by-no-means draughtless cloister and 
church was, we can equally well imagine, often responsible for holding 
up that solemn procession on its way to the ambo or the High Altar. The 
taper would be relit and the Lumen Christi repeated. ‘Then why not turn 
these interruptions to pious account and at the same time provide some 
insurance against their multiplication? The Triple Candle was the solu- 
tion. At least that is Fr. Thurston’s opinion, and there seems much to be 
said for it. In any case, the Triple Candle is no older than the twelfth 
century ; and the Sarum Consuetudinary of a date early in the next century 
gives us a hint of its introduction : “Let the candle upon the spear be lighted, 
and let another candle be lighted at the same time, so that the candle upon 
the spear can be tekindled if it should chance to blow out.”’ 


1 De Vita Constantini, 1V, 22. 2 Orat, iv; In Resurr. Domini. 
3 Lent and Holy Week, p. 428. 
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But we must not let our procession carry us away too quickly. There 
remains one other point before we come to the Great Paschal itself: What 
of the Blessing of the Incense? It is a late introduction and at first sight 
would seem to be a blunder born of an ignorance that translated the word 
incensum simaply as incense whereas it was used in the prayer of blessing, 
Veniat, quaesumus ..., in the sense of fire. That fire and not incense is 
what is intended not only seems to be brought out by the very prayer 
itself but is made clear by the Gelasian Sacramentary which places the 
prayer after the Laws Cerei, besides providing a rubric which leaves no 
doubt at all that the blessing is intended for the Candle. The reason, 
however, for the blunder lies in the fact that the full significance of the 
gtains of incense was forgotten: These grains when once inserted in the 
Candle form one with it in Christian symbolism, as much as the Five Sacred 
Wounds of the Saviour formed one whole with His Risen Body, and 
therefore when the Candle was blessed towards the end of the Exw/tet, so 
were these grains blessed together with it. An effort to stress this sym- 
bolism appears in the Sarum Ordinal, which prescribes that, at the words 
Suscipe Sancte Pater incensi hujus, sang by the Deacon in the Exw/tet, he is to 
put wax from the Paschal into the thurible before sticking the grains of 
incense into the Candle. - 

The place in the church allotted to the Great Paschal seems to have 
varied somewhat. Originally the candlestick, or Paschal Post, as it came 
to be called, was either attached to or placed near by the north ambo, from 
which the Exw/tfet was chanted. But such references as the following 
from the Episcopal Registers of Lincoln make it clear that the rood loft, 
which often served as an ambo (some would say that it was the parent of 
the ambo), was also regarded as the correct place for the Paschal : 

Item the roode loft and ij pascall postes—sold to Richard Osboroe 

a pore man of the said Towne of Pauton afio 1564 Johnne Alder and 

Johnne leminge churchwardens whoe haith burnte the same. 

Its subsequent home in the sanctuary or chancel and at times perhaps 
even in the nave would be the outcome of the prodigious dimensions the 
Great Paschal was eventually toassume. That this Candle may at times have 
been left in the nave seems to be indicated by the Exw/fef-rolls as well as by 
the extant pictures representing the ceremony of blessing the Great Paschal. 
These Exaltet-rolls were the rolls upon which the ancient and beautiful 
canticle and its notation were inscribed and upon which the accompanying 
illuminations were limned upside down so that those who stood by might 
gaze at them while they listened to the chanting. An illustration preserved 
in the British Museum depicts children standing round and intent upon the 
pictures thus displayed.? This cannot, however, be considered a conclusive 
argument, for it is quite possible that the little ones on such an occasion . 
were permitted into the chancel—and perhaps the adults too. 

This blessing of the Great Paschal is, as we know, the peculiar privilege 


1B. Peacock: Church Furniture, p. 122. * Brit. Mus., 30, 337. 
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of the Deacon. It has always been so. And the Venerable Bede tells us 
that the reason for this is to be found in the fact that it was the disciples 
and not the Apostles to whom fell the sad though privileged task of burying 
Our Lord. Others say that it is in memory: of the holy women who set 
out with the intention of embalming the Body with spices but were instead 
the happy heralds of the Resurrection. < 

We have already seen how the lighted Paschal with its Grains of Incense 
symbolized the Risen Saviour bearing upon His glorified Body the marks 
of His recent Passion. But with the pious folk of an imaginative age the 
-symbolisrn did not stop there, Unlighted, as it was during the Blessing of 
the New Fire and the Procession, the Candle represented the dead Body 
of Christ reposing in the Tomb. The wax, the product of the “‘chaste 
bee’’, was felt to symbolize the Human Body of Our Lord in a peculiarly 
suitable way. To quote Fr. Thurston once again: ““The bee’s singular 
privilege of chastity,” he says, ““was a legend universally accepted in the 
Middle Ages, and supported by no less authority than that of the pagan 
poet Virgil. Hence the clean wax of which the Candle was made typified 
the sacred flesh of Jesus Christ which He had taken from the most pure 
substance of His Virgin Mother.’ The wick of the candle.symbolized 
the Soul of Christ and the flame when it was lit was a-sign of the Divinity 
casting light and warmth all around. Ifa glass was used to obtain the New 
Fire it was said to represent the “‘Orient from on High”’ of the Canticle of 
Zachary; and if the flint was employed it was the “‘rock (which) was 
Christ’? and the fire it produced was the Holy Ghost. No wonder the 
faithful were anxious to obtain tapers lighted from it which they might 
carry to their homes, to preserve this light in their midst, if possible, through- 
out the ensuing year. We have it on the testimony of the Venerable Bede 
_ that a serious effort was made in the churches themselves to preserve this 
light, nec ignis alius quam qui de coelo descendit, vel in lucernis sanctis ardere vel 
in altari Dei debet accendi—‘that other fire than what comes down from 
heaven may not burn in the holy lamps nor be lighted on God’s altat’’.8 
In theory (though how seldom in practice!) we still preserve the same 
pious custom. : 

This holy symbolism surrounding the Great Paschal must to some 
extent be responsible for its unusual size. But it was obviously 
necessary to have a candle of abnormally large proportions if it was to 
_ burn not only throughout the night of this holy vigil but also at all the 
liturgical services that were to be held between that time and the time of its 
final extinction, which, incidentally, varied in different places from the 
Ascension in Rome to, for instance, the Vigil of Pentecost at Albi and 
even later at other places. But that it did assume really gigantic dimensions, 
even for an age when candles were burnt in prodigal profusion, we have 
every testimony. While the average weight could probably be estimated 
at from ten to twenty pounds, it varied in different rites and different 


Ria Thurston, op. cit., p. 411. 2) Cori x; 4: 3 De Tabernaculo, Wi, 1. 
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churches from about three pounds, as at Lincoln, to as much as three 
hundred pounds, as at Westminster and Canterbury. At Durham and 
Norwich so high was this Great Paschal that an orifice had to be made in 
the vaulting to emit the smoke and avert the danger of fire. A church in 
Naples at one time did actually catch fire in this way and was razed to the 
ground. At Seville the candle stood twenty-seven feet high and weighed 
no less than two thousand pounds! In that church it was lighted, as 
in some other churches, by a boy climbing up a pole. But sometimes 
the clerestory came in very useful for this purpose. In some churches 
the weight was always kept at thirty-three pounds in commemoration 
of the thirty-three years of Our Saviout’s life. 

In by far the majority of cases it is quite impossible to discover what 
was the actual weight of this candle. Usually the only clue must be sought 
in the Churchwardens’ Accounts. But the entries for wax for the Paschal 
nearly always include that for at least the Sepulchre Light and the Tenebrae 
Hearse as well. So for instance at the Church of St. Michael, Cornhill, 
London, in 1554: : ; j 

“‘Paide for the Sepulker Lyght at Easter & for the Pascall & for 

the Tenebar candles vijs vjd.”’ 

But at St. Laurence’s Church, Reading, in 1499: 

“Thirty seven shillings was received for the pascall.’” 
Moreover, while money was annually received for this purpose, it was not 
always devoted to it. And sometimes more was expended than was received, 
though this is unusual as the balance saved was looked upon as the property 
of the clergy! And it must be remembered that the value of money in 
those days must be multiplied at least by twenty-five to show its modern 
equivalent. 

The money for this candle was sometimes collected at Easter itself. 
But it was more commonly collected at the previous All Hallows or Feast- 
of the Dedication of the Basilica of SS. Peter and Paul. There were special 
times laid down by the Laws of King Cnut for the collection of money for 
candles—or Light-Scot as it was called. ‘‘And light-scot,’’ the law ran, 
“thrice in the year. First on Easter Eve, a 4d. worth for every hide, and 
again on All Hallows Mass as much; and again on the Purification cf St. 
Mary the like.”” This seems to have been varied a little as time went on, 
and Christmas, Easter, Whitsun and All Hallows (or the Dedication) 
became in most parts of the country the recognized Offering Days. And, 
while Easter gradually asserted itself as the Clergy Offering Day that it 
still is, All Hallows was the day set apart especially for money for the 
Great Paschal of the following year. 

For this early date there was very good reason. Not only would the 
bees have finished their summer toil and their wax be ready for the market, 
but the making and the preparation of the Great Paschal involved no small 
amount of labour and skill as well as expense. In those days the task of the 
chandler fell, curiously enough, to. the barber ; and, if we may digress for 
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‘a moment, may we not see some connection between the Paschal Candle 
and that very peculiar trade-sign, the barber’s pole? What would have 
been regarded as his greatest and most sacred task in the year would un- 
_ doubtedly have been the making of the Great Paschal. And therefore even 
though it does not seem to have fallen to his lot, at least as a general rule, 
to have decorated it, it was in fact always decorated ; and the pole which 
now forms his trade-sign may have sprung from it and been intended to 
typify it, especially if, as was certainly the case, he had to employ a ci eae 
of coloured wax. 

But however this may be, the barber’s task in this matter was no Reh 
one, considering the size that this candle was wont to assume. And it is 
therefore not surprising that even at Ludlow, where there is no evidence of 
any Paschal of extraordinary dimensions, we find that in the year 1542 there 
was good payment : 

“Item, to the barbere for the holly candelle ijs vjd.”’ 
Moreover he seems to have been well looked after during his labours, for 
over and above his monetary remuneration his “‘inner man’”’ is cared for : 

“Item, the barbers breakfast at the makynge of the pascalf viijd.” 
And a very good breakfast it should have been at that price! ~~ But much 
more than the skill we should expect today to find in a chandler was required 
‘of this good barber in his work upon the Paschall. Not only was it often 
squate instead of round (a shape made necessary by its length), but per- 
fumes were also in some way mingled with the wax that the fragrance 
might be emitted from the candle as it burned, so reminding the bystanders 
of the holy women whom the Deacon represented and who went to the 
Tomb with spices on that first Easter Morning. 

The Candle was also very often painted and the date of the year inscribed 
upon it, together sometimes with the other moveable feasts for that year. 
But this does not appear to have been invariably the barber’s task. Some- 
times an artist of note was employed for this work. But the author of the 
Rites of Durham tells how it fell to children during Lent to forgather daily 
for the purpose of adorning the Candle.. This, however, may refer rather to 
further decorations with ribbons and pieces of bright-coloured material 
worked into various fancy designs. At the Church of St. Margaret Pattens 
in London in the year 1511, the following entry was made in the Accounts : 

“Item, iiij small Banners of lenyn clothe paynted s’vyng to hang 
aboute the pascall at Ester.” 

Much of the embellishment, however, of the Great Paschal was lavished 
not upon the wax candle itself but upon the wooden shaft (or Judas) 
which supported it upon the candlestick. How this dummy received its 
name there seems to be no certain indication. But various solutions are 
put forward. Some say that it was due to the fact that elder wood was 
employed in its manufacture and that this name was given to it because 
it was upon an elder tree that Judas hanged himself after the betrayal of 
his Master. Others say it received its name from the small wax images of 
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Judas that were suspended from it; others again that from it was sus- 
pended a wax hand which was used for extinguishing the candle at the 
end of the service. All are possible explanations, and all show, of course, 
the natural desire to preserve in men’s minds at this solemn season the 
memory of the betrayal and the lessons to be learned from it. But beyond 
that we cannot go. The fact remains that its use was most common, as 
testified by the abundant references to it in the Churchwardens’ Accounts : 
St. Stephen’s Church, Coleman Street, London, 1466: 
“Ttem, j Judas to sett Candell ther on wt a fote pteynyg therto.” 
St. Peter Cheap, London, 1555: 
“Ttem, payd fora Judas Candell weyinge ijlli ijd.”’ 
St. Giles, Reading, 1519: 
“Paid for making a Judas for the pascall, itijd.”” 
And from the custom of naming this dummy the Judas arose in a few 
places the further custom of calling the Paschal itself the ‘““Judas Light’’. 
So we find at Winterton(ne) in 1566: 
“Item, the Jewes light, the pascall post, the sepulchre, the maydens 
light.” 
« Oswatp M. Bussy. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS SCHEME} 


ee purpose of this article is to give a general outline of the con- 

tributory pensions scheme operative in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and it is compiled for the clergy who may 
find it useful to have some concise information on the subject. 

The scheme of Contributory Pensions in Great Britain had its origin 
in the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925, 
and came into operation in January, 1926. There have been amendments 
of the scheme since that time, and the law is to be found in the Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1936, and the Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions (Voluntary Contributors) 
Act, 1937, and the Old Age and Widows’ Pensions Act, 1940: This last 
Act reduces to 60 the age at which women may become entitled to old age 


1 This atticle is based upon a leaflet issued by the Ministry of Health, and is published 
with the permission of His Majesty’s Stationary Office, London, $.W.1, : 
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pensions under the enactments relating to widows’, orphans’ and old age 
contributory pensions and makes provision, in cases of need, for supple- 
mentary pensions under the enactments of widows who have attained the 
age of Go, and old age pensioners, through the Assistance Board. 

The scheme applies compulsorily, like National Health Insurance, to 
the employed population as a whole. Its purpose is to provide pensions 
at the age of 65 for insured men, and at the age of 60 for women (and wives 
of insured men), and pensions and allowances for the widows and depen- 
dent young children of insured persons. The pensions provided are’ not 
designed to afford complete maintenance, but rather to supplement the 
thrift of the workers themselves in making provision against the loss of 
earning power in old age or the premature death of the breadwinner. 
They are payable, subject to the prescribed conditions, regardless of means 
or nationality, and pensioners who go to any part of the British Empire 
' continue to receive payment of their pensions. 

Insurance under the Contributory Pensions Acts is compulsory for all 
employed persons aged 16 or over, who are compulsorily insured under the 
National Health Insurance Act. Persons in excepted employment are insured 
for pensions to the extent to which equivalent provision for widows’, 
orphans’ and old age pensions is not made under the terms of their em- 
_ ployment. Men who hold exemption certificates from National Health 

Insurance are compulsorily insured for widows’ and orphans’ pensions, but 
not for old age pensions. 

The pensions scheme provides considerably wider facilities for volun- 
tary insurance than that of the health insurance scheme. 

The otdinary rates of contribution at present operative are 15. 1d. a 
week for men (of which the employer and the worker each pay 64d.) and 
84d. a week for women (of which the employer pays 33d. and the worker 
sd.). For men in employment excepted from health insurance who possess 
superannuation rights, and for men holding exemption from health insur- 
ance—both being insured under the pensions scheme for widows’ and 
otphans’ pensions only—the weekly rate of contribution is 7d. 

A widow’s pension of 10s. a week is payable to the widow of an insured 
man, with additional allowances for children under 14 (or under 16 if still 
at school) of 5s. a week for the eldest (or only) child and 3s. a week for 

-each other child. The pension (apart from any children’s allowances) 
ceases if the widow remarries: otherwise it is payable until she reaches the 
age of 7o. At that age the pension is automatically replaced by a pension of 
10s. a week, payable under another statute (originally the Old Age Pensions 
Act, 1908), for the provision by the State of non-contributory old age pen- 
sions at age 7o for persons of limited means: but the old age pension thus 
paid in succession to a widow’s pension under the contributory scheme is 
payable without regard to means. 

Title to a widow’s pension always depends on the insurance of the 
deceased husband. The qualifying conditions are that the husband must 
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be insured at the date of death, and that 104 weeks must have elapsed and 
104 contributions have been paid since his last entry into insurance. ‘There 
is a further condition that if the husband has been insured for four years or 
mote at the date of death, or of attaining the age of 65, whichever happens 
first, he must have had a yearly average of at least 26 contributions for the 
last three “‘contribution years’’. (This condition does not apply, however, 
if the husband, being over the age of 60 at death, was continuously insured 
for a period of ten years up to reaching that age; or if at the time of death 
he was entitled to a contributory old age pension under the scheme.) 

A widow is disqualified from receiving payment of a pension : (i) while 
cohabiting with a man as his wife; (ii) while an inmate of any poor law 
institution (except while under medical treatment following admission to 
the institution for the purpose of such treatment) ; or (iii) while undergoing 
imprisonment imposed without the alternative of a fine. 

Orphans’ pensions of 75. 6d. a week are payable for children under the age ~ 
of 14 (or 16 if still at school) both of whose parents are dead. An orphan’s 
pension can be awarded on the insurance of either parent, and is payable to 
the person having charge of the child. The qualifying conditions are the 
same as for widows’ pensions, being related to the insurance of the father or 
mother as the case may be. The disqualification referred to“in (ii) of the 
preceding paragraph applies to orphans’ pensions as well as to widows’ 
pensions. 

Old age pensions of ros. a week are payable between the ages of 65 and 
7o to insured men and between the ages of 60 and 70 to insured women and 
to the wives of insured men. Like widows’ pensions, they are automatically 
followed at the age of 70 by pensions of 10s. a week paid under the non-con- 
tributory scheme but without regard tomeans. The qualifying conditions are: 
(i) that the claimant must be an insured person on reaching the age of 65, or 
60 in the case of women, and have been insured for at least five years up to that 
date ; (ii) that at least 104 contributions must have been paid ; and (iii) that 
the number of contributions for the three “‘contribution years” immediately 
before reaching the age of 65, or 6o in the case of women, must represent a 
yearly average of at least 39. If condition (i) is not satisfied at the date of at- 
taining the requisite age but five years of insurance are subsequently com- 
pleted before the age of 70 is reached, title to pension arises, and the other 
conditions are applied, as at the date of completion of five years’ insurance. 
Condition (iii) does not apply to a person who on reaching the age of 60 has 
been continuously insured for ten years. 

A married woman is entitled to an old age pension at 60 in right of 
her husband’s insurance if when she reaches that age he is alive and is himself 
entitled to an old age pension. (If she is older than her husband, or less 
than five years younger, she does not become entitled to an old age pension 
in right of his insurance until he reaches the age of 65.) If she is an insured 
person herself, a woman cannot draw a pension on her own insurance as 
well as a pension derived through her husband’s title. Nor can an insured 
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woman who is entitled to a widow’s pension receive in addition an old age, 


ension at Go. i 


Insurance for the purposes of the pensions scheme as bya employed. 


contributors continues so long as a person remains insured under the 
National Health Insurance Act. Persons insured for pensions in respect of 


employment that is expected from health insurance, and exempt persons, are 
‘egatded, on ceasing to be employed, as remaining insured for pensions for, 


1 period roughly corresponding to the “‘free insurance period”’ allowed under 
he National Health Insurance Act to persons ceasing insurable employment. 

Anyone who has been in an employment subject to compulsory pensions 
nsurance for at least two years, and ceases to be so employed; may then 
yecome a voluntary contributor for pensions. This right extends to martied 
vomen. The tates of contribution for such voluntary contributors are the 
ame as for employed contributors, namely, 1s. 1d. a week for men and 844. 
or women. A man previously insured compulsorily for widows’ and 
»tphans” pensions only can ordinarily become a voluntary contributor for 
hose pensions alone, and not for old age pension: in such a case the rate 
of contribution is 7d. a week. 

Under the Widows’, Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
Voluntary Contributors) Act, 1937, the facility of voluntary insurance for 
Yensions was extended to a large range of persons not covered by the main 
cheme, and not qualified to become voluntary contributors by virtue of 
srevious insurable employment. ‘This extension applies to such persons as 
hopkeepers and individual traders, persons working on theit own account, 
rofessional and other persons with moderate incomes, etc. The special 
cheme came into operation in January 1938, and differs in many ways from 
he principal scheme. During the year 1938 persons were admitted up to 
he age of 55, and the rates of conttibution, regardless of age, were 15. 3d. 
week for men and 6d. a week for women; but for entrants from 1939 
mnwards the tates of contribution are graduated. on a scale which rises 
ccording to age at entry. Men may insure under the scheme; if they so’ 
vish, for widows’ and orphans’ pensions only, i.e. without insurance for old. 
ge pensions ; in this event the rate of contribution is proportionately less.: 
Those insured under this scheme are known as “‘special Voluntary. con-. 
ributors”’, and the qualifying conditions for pensions in this class:are as. 
ollows :-(@) for widows’ and orphans’ pensions—1o4 weeks of insurance, 
nd payment of 104 contributions ; (b) for old age pensions—ten years’ 
‘surance immediately before the age of 65 and payment of 260 con- 
‘ibutions. 

Voluntary contributors for pensions pay their contributions by: stamping 
ards issued by and returnable to the Central Department. Subject. to 
decial arrangements with regard to the year of entry into petted iss insurance, 
contributor who has fewer than 26 contributions for any ‘“‘contribution 
eat’? ceases to be insured at the end of the following contribution year, 
nless in the meantime he pays enough contributions to bring the total fot 
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each of those two years up to 26. A voluntary contributor who lapses from 
insurance through shortage of contributions nevertheless retains, for a time, 
cettain modified rights to pensions at reduced rates. To secure pensions at 
the full rates an average of at least 50 contributions a year throughott the 
period of insurance is necessary. If the average is less than 50 the rates of 
pension are subject to reduction in accordance with a graduated scale. In 
certain prescribed circumstances weeks of certified incapacity may count as 
contributions paid. 

The contributory pensions scheme as a whole is administered by the 
Central Department, and not through the medium of Approved Societies, 
which are concerned only with health insurance. Claims for pension, and 
applications for admission to the special voluntary scheme, are made to and 
decided by the Department, which also carries out the arrangements, in 
conjunction with the post office, for the payment of pensions. Any petson 
aggrieved by a decision of the Department on a pension, claim or application 
to become a special voluntary contributor, or in connection with the payment 
of a pension after its award, has a right of appeal to independent Referees 
appointed from the legal profession by the Joint Gomimives whose decision 
is final. 

A pension must be claimed within three months aah the pensioner 
becomes entitled to it if payment is to be secured from that date ; if it is not 
claimed within that period, payment begins from a date three months 
preceding the date on which the claim is made. 

A petson who has been awarded a pension receives from the Department 
a ‘‘pension order book’’, containing vouchers, each of the value of the weekly 
rate of pension, that can be cashed at the Post Office. A pension order book 
normally contains 52 weekly orders and is renewed annually on submission 
by the pensioner of a declaration that he is still entitled to receive the 
pension. 

The contribution cards of employed contributors bearing combined 
health insurance and pensions contributions are surrendered to Apptoved 
Societies, and in deciding pension claims based on the insurance of such 
petsons the Central Department obtains the necessary records of insurance 
and contributions from those societies. ‘The Department also has arrange- 
ments for obtaining records of births, marriages and deaths from the office 
of the Registrar-General, which is the department responsible for population 
records. 

The principle of tripartite contribution by insured persons, employers, 
and the State applies to the contributory pensions scheme as to health 
insurance. The State contribution, however, takes a different form. Instead 
of being a proportion of the benefits paid it is an annual lump-sum payment 
from the national Exchequer fixed by the terms of the Act. (This sum began 
at £4 millions in 1926, and in 1931 was increased to £9 millions. Since 
then it has risen by one million pounds a year, and this will continue until 
the amount of £21 millions is reached in 1943. It will remain at that figure 
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until 1946, and thereafter will be such annual sum as Parliament may 
determine.) The pensions contribution income derived from the sale of 
insurance stamps by the post office is paid into a fund known as the Pensions - 
Account, from which the pensions under the scheme are paid. This fund is 
under the control of the Minister, and any sums standing to its credit which 
ate not required to meet liabilities in paying current pensions are from time 
to time paid over to the Treasury Pensions Account. The monies annually 
provided for the scheme by the State are paid into the latter account, from 
which the Treasury issue sums necessary to meet any insufficiency in the 
Pensions Account. 

The financial arrangements with regard to the special scheme of voluntary 
insurance are separate from those relating to the principal scheme, but are 
substantially the same in form. The amounts payable from the National 
Exchequer in this instance are calculated annually in accordance’ with a 
statutory formula. 

-In conclusion it may be of interest to mention the effect of the National 
Health Insurance, Contributory Pensions and Workmen’s Compensation 
Act 1941 on the position of the clergy. 

The judgement of the High Court given many years ago that ministers 
of religion were not employed under contract of service and accordingly were 
not insurable under the National Insurance Acts is not affected by the 
provisions of the Act of 1941, under which the remuneration limit for the 
compulsory insurance of certain non-manual workers is increased from 
£250 to {420 a year. 

Clergy who are voluntary contributors for pensions only ate also not 
affected by the provisions of the Act. 

Under the Act, however, the rates of sickness and disablement benefits 
payable to persons insured for health purposes are each increased by three 
shillings a week, and in order to meet the extra cost the weekly rate of 
contribution is increased by 2d. 

Voluntary contributors for health purposes whose total income exceeds 
£250 but does not exceed £420 a year become entitled to medical benefit 
and are therefore now required to pay the full rate of contribution instead of 
the reduced rate applicable to persons who are not entitled to medical 
benefit. 

These changes operate from 5 January, 1942. 

E. M. 
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HOMILETICS 


THERE are moments in the priestly lives of most of us when we are 
saddened and discouraged at the thought of the little visible fruit 
which is the result of all our priestly work. We have perhaps preached 
the word, been instant in season and out of season; reproved, entreated, 
rebuked in all patience and learning. And yet with what little result ! 
We have planted and watered, but God does not seem to have given the 
increase. Out people, or most of them, seem to remain so cold, so sluggish 
in their service of Christ. Perhaps in moments like these we might recall 
the wonderful promises of Our Lord to St. Margaret Mary with regard to 
the apostles of devotion to His Sacred Heart. 

“I will give to priests the art of touching the most hardened hearts.” 

“‘They will make rapid progress in perfection; the Sacred Heart 
will Himself sanctify them.” 

“The apostolic workers who are penetrated with devotion towards 
the Sacred Heart and who zealously propagate it will have the art of 
touching the most hardened — and will save many souls from 
perdition.” 

It is with these truly consoling promises of the Sacred Heart in seid that 
the following sermon notes for the Sundays in June are put forward by the 
writer. May we be penetrated with love of the Heart of Jesus and may we 
be truly apostles of that loving, yet so ill-requited, Heart among our people ! 


The First Sunday in June 


The ieee fear is instinctively regarded as the symbol of the whole 
of man’s emotional and moral life; it stands for all those qualities, good 
and bad, which go to make up the character and personality of a man. 
And according to the quality which predominates in a man’s character he 
is termed kind-, hard-, tender-, warm-, cold-, black-hearted and so on. 
Even so for us the human Heart of Jesus stands for all those infinitely lov- 
able qualities of His which together constitute His ineffably attractive and 
appealing personality. Thus we speak of the virtues of the Heart of Christ, 
meaning His charity, kindness, pity, patience, courage, etc. But the pre- 
dominant factor in our Lord’s character was and is His charity towards 
the Father and us. And so the Sacred Heart is before all else the symbol 
of Christ’s immense charity wherewith He has loved, and continues to love, 
both. His Father and us. The object of this devotion, so pleasing to Our 
Lord, is the human Heart of Jesus (formed by the Holy Ghost in the chaste 
womb of Mary), throbbing, pulsating with love of God and man and an 
abyss of every other virtue. 

Thus we can easily see that devotion to the Heart of Jesus leads wonder- 
fully to a more intimate knowledge of Christ our Friend and to a deeper 
appreciation of His character. He comes to mean much more to us; 
we ate enraptured by the beauty of His Soul; in the light of this new 
knowledge we begin to perceive our own deformity, we long to be made 
one with Him, to eliminate from our souls what is unlike Him, to become 
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of one mind and heart with Him. Let this heart be in us which was in 
Christ Jesus. 

This devotion also, with the intimate knowledge of Jesus to which it 
introduces us, gives a new meaning to our Mass and Communion. We 
begin to realize what it is that becomes outs to offer to the Father at Mass, 
and how great is our privilege who by baptism are numbered among those 
in whose name Christ is offered to God in the holy sacrifice ; the Heart of 
Jesus, truly and substantially present on the altar, glowing furnace of 
charity, infinite in majesty, atonement for our iniquities, in Which the 
Father was and is well-pleased, is ours to present to the Father, our offering 
mote than covering all the deficiencies of our own hearts, which by them- 
selves perhaps we should have been ashamed to offer to God. Truly may 
we say in the words of next Friday’s Secret Prayer: “‘Look down O Lord 
upon the ineffable love of the Heart of Thy well-beloved Son; that what 
we offer Thee may be both an acceptable gift and an amends for our sins.”’ 

Then in Holy Communion we signify our desire to give ourselves to_ 
God even as we have given Christ ; to be truly oned with Christ, to clothe 
out hearts in the Eucharistic and victimal dispositions of that Sacred Heart 
which we have just offered and are now about to receive. And we realize 
_ that it is to effect that transformation in us, to make us truly victims pleasing 
to God in an odour of sweetness, to make us of one heart with Himself, 
to be the King and Centre of our hearts, to give us all of His fulness, that 
Jesus gives Himself to us at the altar rails. And once more we pray with 
the Church in the Post-Communion of Friday’s Mass: ‘‘May Thy holy 
gifts which we have received, Lord Jesu, enkindle in our hearts divine 
fervour; so that tasting the sweetness of Thy most sweet Heart we may 
learn to despise all earthly things and to love-only those of Heaven.” 


The Second Sunday in June 


We will consider today some of the external practices of devotion to 
the Sacred Heart which the Church recommends to her children. It will 
be seen (1) that most of these practices were revealed by Our Lord Himself 
to St. Margaret Mary, and (2) that the dominant idea running through all 
these external forms of the Devotion is that of reparation—the making of 
loving amends to the outraged Heart of Jesus for the sorrow caused by 
this or that sin of man. 

(i) The feast of the Sacred Heart (recently enriched by Pope Pius XI 
_ with an octave; this shows how earnestly the Church recommends this 
devotion to the Faithful). Our Lord appeared to St. Margaret Mary as 
she was praying before the Blessed Sacrament exposed during the octave 
of Corpus Christi, and showing her His Heart enveloped in flames and 
encitcled with thorns, complained that the immense love of His Heart for 
men was requited only by coldness and ingratitude. And He made known 
to her His desire that a new feast should be kept on the Friday after the 
octave of Corpus Christi in honour of His Heart so that men might have 
the opportunity to make reparation for all the irreverence and disrespect 
offered to Him in the Blessed Sacrament during the solemnities of Corpus 
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Christi. This then is the purpose of the feast of the Sacred Heart—to 
comfort the Heart of Christ for all the irreverence offered to It in the very 
Sacrament of His love, ranging from the sacrileges and blasphemies of His 
enemies and the unworthy communions of those in sin to the disrespect 
and terrible coldness of His friends (our thoughtless genuflexions, careless 
preparations and thanksgivings; the infrequencies of our Communions, 
etc.). Therefore during this octave and always, let us strive and resolve 
by our loving reverence towards our Eucharistic King, at Mass, at Com- 
munion, in the Tabernacle or on the Throne, to comfort the Heart of 
that King for the sorrow caused by the ingratitude and disrespect of so 
many of His subjects. 

(ii) The First Friday Communion. Out Lord made known to St. Mar- 
garet Mary His desire that she should go to Holy Communion on the First 
Friday of each month in reparation for the sorrow caused to His Heart 
by the want of charity in the religious community of which she was a 
_member. This then is our intention for our first Friday Communion, 
to comfort the sorrowing Heart of our Redeemer for the pain which we 
ourselves and others have caused in the past and continue to cause Him 
by our want of charity in thought, judgement, word or action. Could we 
but see how deat to the Heart of Jesus is this mutual charity and one- 
mindedness among those whom He has loved even unto death—so dear 
that He made it the special subject of His last solemn words to the dis- 
ciples on the night before He died after the institution of the Eucharist, 
that very bond of love among His members. And how disunity and want 
of love among His loved ones must grieve Him! Surely in this present 
time when there is so much disunity, bitterness and hatred in. the world, 
and even among Christians, we should try at least to rejoice Our Blessed 
Lord by te-living His own charity, kindness and forbearance in out lives. 
May He give us that grace when He comes to our souls on the first Friday. 

(iit) The Holy Hour. Our Lord also asked St. Margaret Mary to spend 
in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament the hour from eleven to midnight 
on the eve of the first Friday. From this divine request has come the now 
world-wide custom of the Holy Hour. The apostles failed to watch with 
Jesus in His sorrow unto death and to comfort Him by their attention and 
ptayer. When we make the Holy Hour we do watch and pray with Him 
and we rejoice to think that thereby we are satisfying both His outraged 
Love and His divine Justice for those whd pray little or not at all. Would 
that this truly Catholic practice were mote widespread now in these terrible 
times when so few seem to realize the need to ptay mote so as to satisfy 
the divine anger and draw down God’s mercy on the world. If only we 
were morte convinced of the need of reparation and of how much depends 
upon us as the elect of God. 

(iv) The Enthronement. ‘‘I will bless the houses wherein the image 
of My Heart shall be exposed and honoured.’’ How faithful Our Lord 
has been to this and other similar promises those can testify who have had 
the Enthronement in their homes. Truly has He given peace to their 
families, comforted them in their trials and blessed their undertakings. 
The Enthronement is a contemporary development of family devotion to 
the. Heart of Christ, conceived and preached throughout the world by 
Father Matheo Crawley-Boevey. An image (statue or picture) of the 
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Sacred Heart is blessed by the priest ; then the family corporately consecrate 
themselves to the Heart of Jesus, reciting together the act of consecration. 
The image is then enthroned, that is placed by the head of the family in 
the place of honour in the principal living-room of the home. This simple 
rite is a sacramental, that is an outward sign of grace approved by the 
Church. By it the family acknowledge Christ as the rightful King of 
their home and express their desire and intention to shape their lives as a 
family and as individuals according to His royal Law and example, and to 
make their home truly a sanctuary of reparation for those homes from 
which Christ is banished. 


Third. Sunday in June 


“‘And they were both just before God, walking in all the commandments and 
justifications of the Lord without blame.” (Luke i, 6.) 

The kingdom of Christ is a kingdom of love rather than of fear. Earthly 
kings and rulers maintain their authority and get their will done by the 
fear they inspire. But with Our Blessed Lord it is different ;. He reigns 
in our souls and sways us to His will first and foremost by the love which 
He creates in our hearts. His is pre-eminently a Kingdom of love. But 
Christ must reign not only in the souls of individual Christians, but also 
in Christian families and states. He is the rightful king of every heart, 
home and nation. And it must be the fervent desire of every Catholic 
family that Christ may truly reign in its midst; that everything foreign to 
the spirit of Jesus, everything contrary to His law, everything which 
would in any way grieve or distress His Sacred Heart, be eliminated from 
its hearth. In out work, our recreation, our conversation, the literature 
we tread or allow our children to read, in dress and fashion the guiding 
principle must be the law of Christ. Thus will the Catholic home become 
a teflection of the Home of Nazareth, in which will flourish the family 
virtues practised by Jesus, Mary and Joseph. It will become a home after 
the Heart of Christ, a sanctuary of reparation like the home of Mary, Martha 
and Lazarus at Bethany, where Our Lord experienced an affection, a trust 
and a reverence which more than consoled Him for all the coldness and 
ingratitude of the world. 

We have mentioned the Holy Family, and we have mentioned Bethany 
—two living realizations of Our Lord’s ideal of the home, two patterns for 
all Christian families. But there is another Gospel family, less often thought 
of in this connection and yet most truly a family after the Heart of Jesus, 
one in which His kingdom of love was most fully established. We refer to 
the home of Zachary, Elizabeth and their child, John the Baptist. This 
home was surely the Old Testament equivalent of a really good Catholic 
home. In the words of St. Luke, the parents of the Baptist were both 
just before God, walking in all the commandments and justifications of 
the Lord without blame. They were righteous in the sight of the Lord; 
there was nothing in that home displeasing to the Lord, nothing against 
His Law. Zachary and Elizabeth had walked with God all the days of their 
life. That home was holy before ever Our Lady visited her cousin, but 
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what an increase of grace and sanctity Mary and the divine Babe as yet 
unborn must have brought to it! Surely after Nazareth that was the first 
home in which the Sacred Heart was enthroned. Again the spirituality of 
the Baptist seems to have been chiefly characterized by a self-effacing love 
and devotion to the person of Christ. Did he in part at least learn this 
from his mother, who had herself been filled with the Holy Ghost at the 
time of the Visitation? Or did this love for Christ perhaps flow back 
from the child to his saintly parents? Anyway there can be no doubt of 
the reign of Christ by love in the lives of the three persons who constituted 
that family. 

There is another most salutary lesson that Catholic families may learn 
from the home of the Baptist. The birth of St. John, past all hope when 
his parents were both advanced in years, was undoubtedly a reward of their 
holy lives. But so also was the high vocation of their child. Sanctified 
in his mother’s womb, the last and greatest of the prophets, the bridge 
between the Old and New Testaments, his sublime calling was to go before 
the face of Christ and to prepare the hearts of the people for His coming, 
to tell them that the Kingdom of God (already established in his own 
heart) was at hand, that Christ thé King was come to enter upon His reign. 
And all this, this wonderful vocation, this being chosen by God to be the 
Precursor of His Son, was the reward and crowning, we may well believe, 
of the holy home life lived by Zachary and Elizabeth. How, wonderful a 
thought for Catholic parents! How often it happens that the vocation 
of a boy to the even more sublime office of the Christian Priesthood is 
the divine reward vouchsafed to a father and mother in whose home Our 
Lord has truly reigned! What an inspiration to make your homes fully. 
Christian and Catholic! A good Catholic mother often hopes and prays 
that one of her boys may be a priest. To such an one we may say: ““Be 
just before the Lord; walk in all the commandments of the Lord without 
blame ; sanctify your homes, see to it that Christ reigns there, and God 
may grant your desire. Your child, like the Baptist, may be called to go 
before the face of the Lord, to preach and extend the kingdom of Jesus, 
to prepare unto the Lord an acceptable people.”’ 


The Fourth Sunday in June 


“Thy Kingdom come.’’ ‘The social and political reign of Christ. 

Jesus Christ is the rightful King not only of individuals and of families 
but also of society, of that society of families which we call the state. We 
acknowledge therefore also the social, political and international reign of 
Christ. His Law of Love, Christian principles of charity and justice, must 
guide and sway both the relations of the different classes and parties in the 
state and the counsels of nations. 

Our Blessed Lord confided to St. Margaret Mary His desire (as yet 
unfulfilled) that the emblem of His Heart might be quartered on the national 
flag of France. Would that it might be emblazoned upon the flags of all. 
nations, as the outward sign of universal homage to the King of kings. 
Is that too much to hope and pray for? ““Thy Kingdom come.” 
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We in England are proud to remember that it was in our own country 
in the reign of Charles II that devotion to the Sacred Heart as revealed to 
St. Margaret Mary by Our Lord was first preached in public (by Pére de la 
Colombiére, S. J., director of the Saint, in the chapel of Queen Mary 
of Modena).4 Therefore we may truly say that devotion to the Heart of 
Jesus is part of our national heritage, colouring and giving a special tone 
to our English Catholicism ; something that we should cherish with pride 
and gratitude and resolve to foster. 

The greater our love of Christ, the greater will be also our love of 
those whom Our Lord has loved unto death, But there is an order: in 
charity ; the law of charity binds us indeed to all men, but most closely 
to those who are in any way near to us by natural ties, our family, for exam- 
ple, and our country. Therefore if we really have at heart the interests of 
Christ out King, we will long and pray and work for the conversion of our 
country, the re-conquest of England for Christ, that Christ may réign in 
the hearts and homes of all Englishmen, in the offices, factories, trade unions, 
municipal councils, Parliament, etc., of our land. ‘That is the ideal, and 
it is for us, our hearts enflamed with the love of Christ, to advance that 
conquest in our own limited sphere by word and by example. By word, 

making sure that we know and grasp the truths of the Faith and their 
implications ; that we become familiar with the Christian principles, so 
that we be able and ready to explain those principles to others who sit in 
darkness, By example, leading truly Christlike lives, ving the law of Christ, 
practising Christian principles. Thus will England be re-conquered for 
Christ, thus will His Kingdom come in our land. 
G. D. Crawrurp. 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 


NE of the Dodo’s earliest and best recorded remarks was made 
aftet a certain famous race when he exclaimed: ‘‘Everybody has won, 

and a// must have prizes.’? The sentiment is one that greatly appeals to a 
reviewer when he is trying to classify according to merit a number of books 
which, differ as they well may in subject matter, differ very little in com- 
petence and usefulness. In the present instance, however, there can be 
little doubt that for English-speaking Catholics the book of the month 
in the department of Scripture is the first volume of Maynooth’s Vice- 
President, Dr. Edward J. Kissane’s The Book of Isaiah translated from a criti- 
cally revised Hebrew text with commentary,® which has already been praised with 


1 At that time Duchess of York. 
* Dublin, Brown & Nolan, 1941. Pp, Ixiv 4- 425. Price ars, 
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unaccustomed watmth by certain reviewers who ate in no way anxious to 
participate in any triumph of Catholic exegesis. As in the case of Dr. 
Kissane’s earlier commentary on Job, which was declared by an important 
non-Catholic weekly to be “‘the most masterly commentary which has 
appeared for some time’’, the present fitst instalment of a genuinely learned 
work succeeds on its merits and without the aid of puffed sales or scare- 
headlined advertisements. Catholic literature in English has all too few 
modern commentaries of proved value, and the addition of a commentary 
on what may well be considered the greatest book in the Old Testament 
is an event of real importance. Like the coming of a new battleship into 
active service, it is not merely an additional unit but an accession of great, 
and perhaps decisive, strength. Out of the twenty-three modern exegetical 
works named in Dr. Kissane’s Isaian bibliography only five are by Catholic 
scholars, and of these only one is less than twenty years old, namely Dr. 
Franz Feldmann’s Das Buch Isaias in the Munster seties of the Exegetisches 
Handbuch zum Alten Testament. 

As in the case of all commentaries of repute there is an ample, though 
not overwhelming, introduction. This includes a short but quite adequate 
section on the historical setting of Isaias i-xxxix, a brief note on the 
chronology, and some pages on the structure and contents of these chapters. 
In Chapter III Dr. Kissane discusses the authorship and composition of 
chapters i-xxxix and comes to grips with the regnant critical hypothesis, 
the theory that “‘the book is a somewhat chaotic collection of fragments 
by various authors, the majority of whom lived after the Exile, and some 
as late as the second century B.c.”’ (p. xxvi).1 In his general reply to this 
hypothesis, compendiously known as the fragment-theory, Dr. Kissane is 
able to show that it is intrinsically improbable, that the critics are wildly 
at vatiance regarding which parts are to be regarded as Isaian and which 
as non-Isaian, since there is a marked absence of reliable and generally 
accepted criteria for forming a judgement,” and that the whole theory is 
contraindicated by the metrical system discernible in the poetic portions 
of the book. Chapter V on “‘the Metrical Structure”’ is, as might be expec- 
ted, a vital part of the argument, and is also one of the clearest and most 
concise explanations of the nature of Hebrew poetry that is to be found in 
recent writings on the subject. Chapter IV on “‘Isaiah’s message’’ provides 
an excellent summary of the main themes of the book; its three divisions, 
headed respectively “‘Corruption’’, “‘Chastisement’? and ‘Restoration’, 
give a fair idea of the sequence of thought. 

The commentary, which rightly occupies about nine-tenths of the 
volume, is a model of clear exegesis, and, speaking generally, gives all the 
help that a student who is not a Hebraist is likely to need for interpreting 
the prophetic oracles. Occasionally, however, as in the very important 


1 To prepare the mind for this section the uninitiated ate recommended to tead cate- 
fully Mr. Belloc’s essay on “The Higher Criticism” in the volume This and That. It is 
not a ttavesty of the critical mentality ; if anything it represents the critics as being rather 
mote ingenious and intuitive than they normally are. 

2 Tt will be recalled that the theory of an Aramaic original for St. John’s Gospel re- 
ceived the literary equivalent of decent burial when it became patent that the champions 
of such an original, while agreeing on the main contention, could not agree about the 
ctiteria for establishing their case, so that A’s “Semitic usage” was all too often B’s 
‘characteristic Hellenism’’, 
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_ Emmanuel section of Chapter VII, it may be felt that a fuller treatment, 
pethaps by means of an excursus, might have been more suitable. Through- 
out, the emphasis of the commentary is neither on the-linguistic aspects 
of the book nor on the theology, though, as regards the second point, the 
introduttory chapter already mentioned (‘‘Isaiah’s message’) is largely 
concerned with doctrine. The two chief regrets of many readers will, no 
doubt, be those anticipated by Dr. Kissane in his preface, namely that 
text and commentary have not been printed on the same page (as is the 
.common practice in English commentaries, the volumes of the Efudes 
bibliques series, and elsewhere), and that so little direct attention is paid to 
the philological study of the Hebrew text. Doubtless there are good 
arguments against each of these methods, but the advantages of having 
both text and commentary synoptically presented are indeed great, and, 
as the editors of such a series as the Westminster Commentaries must long 
ago have discovered, the absence of philological discussion decisively 
affects the value of a commentary for those who can best make use of it.1 
The argument that the expense of production would be thereby greatly 
increased is not wholly convincing to those who remember that Professor 
G. R. Driver’s masterly essay>on ““The Modern Study of the Hebrew 
Language’’,* and his-later work, Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System, give 
all the. Semitic words in transcription. Perhaps some concession might 
be made to this point of view in the case of the second volume. Many 
students would be delighted to have a really complete interpretation of the 
‘Ebed Yahweh songs with all the assistance that comparative Semitic 
philology can furnish. 5 

The Throne of David by the Rev. A>G. Hebert, has for its sub-title : 
A-Situdy of the Fulfilment of the Old Testament in Jesus Christ and His Church. 
In other words, it is a study of the fulfilment of prophecy and the mystical 
types, and its chief importance is that it does something to redress the 
balance in favour of the argument from prophecy, which among non- 
Catholics, and largely as a result of the type of criticism so thoroughly 
castigated by Dr. Kissane, has in recent years been in great measure 
neglected. The author is himself somewhat disposed to overrate the value 
of criticism, but he is also acutely aware of its frequently disastrous effects 
not only upon the faith of the laity but upon the intellectual life of the 
non-Catholic clergy, “because its underlying presuppositions have been 
those of humanistic science” (p. 31). ““That is why,”’ he adds, ‘“‘many 
theological students and clergy hate J, E, D, and P with a deep hatred, and 
the books which have been used for their examinations are not opened 
again afterwards. It is because their Biblical studies did not help them 
to understand their Bible’ (p. 32). In his own volume Mr. Hebert is 
concerned to stress the two dogmas on which the faith of the Old Testa- 
ment is grounded—the reality of God and His election of Israel to be His 


1 The cramping effect of excluding philological data may be illustrated by reference 
to Dr. A. E.J. Rawlinson’s 5S. Mark in the series just mentioned. In the preface he 
thanks the editor for allowing him to include “notes of a more or less textual or philo- 
logical character, in so far as this was at all possible without actual quotation of the Greek’ | (My 
italics, 

ake 1 the volume The People and the Book, Oxford, 1925, pp. 73 ff. 
3 London, Faber, 1941, Pp. 277. Price 125, 6d. net, : 
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chosen people, and he fully realizes that in studying the relations between 
the two Testaments it is necessaty to give all due weight to the mystical 
sense of Scripture. Typical chapter-headings are the Messianic Hope, 
Israel’s Universal Mission, the Lord of the Sabbath, and the Sacrifice of 
the Messiah. It is unfortunate, though it does not vitally affect his argu- 
ment, that he does not appear to appreciate the distinction, so clearly 
marked in Catholic manuals of general introduction, between the mystical 
and the accommodative senses. So the sermon mentioned on pp. 35-6, 
which, having as its text m (1v) Kings iv, 3: “‘Go, borrow empty vessels: 
not a few,”’ dilated upon-the need of “‘empty vessels’? with the meaning of 
men ready and willing for God’s service, was a clear instance of accommo- 
dation, and not of the mystical sense. A good deal of the matter in this 
book will be already familiar to students of Messianism as it is explained 
in the works of Pére Lagrange and other Catholic authorities, but Mr. 
Hebert’s style and his presentation of the facts are equally agreeable, and, 
while his knowledge of Catholic authors appears to be limited, reference 
is made to many books that may be unfamiliar to Catholic students (for 
example, the valuable and stimulating writings of the Anglican canon, 
W. J. Phythian-Adams). One meets with very little Greek in the course 
of the book, but on p. 187 upsilon, as so often happens, has crept in instead 
of nu (i.e. for metawwia tead metanoia). 

Some courage is needed as one of the ingredients in the production of 
a new Hebtew gtammat in English, since the excellent Introductory Hebrew 
Grammar by the Presbyterian professors A. B. Davidson and J. E. McFadyen, 
with its even mote admirable key, will not easily be replaced by any new- 
comer. There are, it would seem, two principal methods of improving 
on such a work, and both are quantitative rather than qualitative in their 
variation. Either the compiler must considerably enlarge his book by 
the addition of much syntax, and then the result will no longer have any 
claim to be styled “introductory”, or he must cut out all the difficulties, 
mote particularly the irregular verbs, and then what is left will be little more 
than the embryo of Hebrew grammar. The first method has, naturally 
enough, not been attempted, in this country at least, for a generation ; 
those who need mote syntactical information can always tutn to Professor 
Davidson’s companion volume on Hebrew Syntax. Such books as the work 
mentioned above by Professor G. R. Driver on the Hebrew verbal system, 
ate intended for advanced students. The second method has, in recent 
times, had several exponents, beginning in 1913 with A Hebrew Grammar 
by two Cambridge scholars, C. T. Wood and H. C. O. Lanchester (Hebrew 
gtammarians seem to be fond of hunting in couples), passing on to the 
Beginners’ Hebrew Grammar (1927) by H. L. Creager and H. C. Allemann, and 
ending, so far as this side of the Atlantic is concerned, with A Hebrew 
Grammar for Beginners by Rev. D. Cameron (the compiler of an excellent 
First Hebrew Reader) and Rev. S. Daiches. The authors of the most recent 
work tefer in their preface to their desire to supersede the ‘“cumbersome 
and complicated method”’ adopted in existing grammars, but, apart from one 
important particular, their manual seems to resemble most others, though 
it is at one and the same time shorter and dearer for its size than most 


1 Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 1939. Pp. viii + 207. Price ros. 6d. 
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others. They have, however, eliminated nearly all the matter of Davidson’s 
and McFadyen’s first ten sections, without which it seems to be almost 
impossible to gain an accurate knowledge of Hebrew composition. No 
doubt, the rules appear somewhat lengthy and complicated to beginners, 
but there is no real substitute for them, and, once learned, they are not 
easily forgotten. 

An even more fecent attempt comes from the United States in the form 
of A Scientific Hebrew Grammar for Beginners! by an American Passionist, 
Fr. Simon Yungfleish, CP. Here again the preface speaks of the com- 
plications of existing grammars, and of the need for stating “the broad 
general principles underlying the creation of roots and the fundamental 
forms developed therefrom, leaving to post-graduate work any enquiry 
into the secondary principles modifying these roots and fundamental 
forms’’. In somewhat less recondite language this means that the irregular 
verbs and not a few of the other complexities have been left out. '’“‘Post- 
etaduate work’’ means, presumably, post-seminary work, since there is, it 
may well be hoped, no faculty in the world that would give a degree in 
Hebrew, or one demanding a knowledge of Hebrew, to a student whose 
mind was wholly innocent of any contact with the weak verbs! None 
the less, the work is not entirely without merit, even when due allowance 
has been made for its serious limitations, and it may be compared with an 
eatlier, less ambitious book, the Rev. M. Adler’s First Steps in Hebrew 
Grammar.” ‘The ptinting is clear, there is a very full index, and the key to 
the simple exercises in translation and composition will be of value for 
self-instruction. For intending readers of these and similar works there is 
matter fot reflection in the words of a well-known professor: “Years of 
experience in teaching Semitic languages have taught the author that there 
is no royal road to these tongues, and the quickest and most efficient way 
to acquire a reading knowledge of them is to begin by memorizing the 
skeleton of the language.’’® 

One query remains unanswered. Since the purpose of learning Hebrew 
is to read the Old Testament in the original, why has there appeared no 
modern English equivalent of Dr. Arthur Ungnad’s Praktische Einfibrung 
in die hebraische Lekture des Alten Testaments ?* An answer may be expected 
at some date after the war. 

Joun M. T. Barron. 


1 Printed by the Jewish Publication Society Press, Philadelphia. Pp. xii + 141 (with 
a key of 12 pp.). Price not stated. 

2 Fifth issue, Simpkin, Matshall & Co., 1923. 

°S. A. B. Metcer, Erhiopic Grammar, Oxford, 1920; Preface, p. 3. 

4 Tubingen, 1912; pp. iv + 63. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ABRIDGED FUNERAL RITE 


Is a parish priest entitled to refuse to have the body of a deceased person 
in the church unless a Requiem Mass is to be said? (C.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1215: Nisi gravis causa obstet, cadavera fidelium, antequam 
tumulentur, transferenda sunt e loco in quo reperiuntur, in ecclesiam, ubi 
funus, idest totus ordo exequiarum, quae in probatis liturgicis libris 
describuntur, persolvatur. 

Rituale Romanum, Tit. vi, c.i, n. 7: Quod antiquissimi est instituti, illud, 
quantum fieri poterit, retineatur, ut Missa, praesente corpore defuncti, pro 
eo celebretur. . . . 

Ibid. c. iii, n. 17: Quod si ob rationabilem causam ne unum quidem 
Nocturnum, sine Laudibus dici possit, aliae praedictae preces et suffragia 
nunquam omittantur; n. 18: Missa vero, si hora sit congruens, ritu pro 
defunctis, ut in die obitus praesente corpore, ne omittatur, nisi obstet magna 
diei solemnitas, aut aliqua necessitas aliter suadeat: et post Missam fiat 
ut supra. 

(i) The wording of canon 1215 seems to suggest an affirmative answer 
to the above question, namely, a grave cause may justify not bringing the 
body to the church, but if it is brought at all the whole rite is necessary. The 
text of the Roman Ritual, however, does not support this interpretation, and 
it is to the liturgical books that we are referred by the canon. Similar 
rubrics existed in the earlier Roman Ritual, upon which out Ordo Adminis- 
trandi (1915) is based, but in the curreftt text they are even more accommo- 
dating, e.g. in n. 17 we now read “‘ob rationabilem causem’’ instead of 
““urgens necessitas”’. Therefore the parish priest is under an obligation to 
receive the body in the church from canons 1215 and 1230 §1, but the rite 
is prescribed with the qualifications of the rubrics : “‘quantum fieri potest”’ 
“nisi aliqua necessitas . . . causa rationabilis’”. In such cases the rite 
consists of all the remaining prayers and blessings in the Ritual. 

The grave cause may be such that it is not possible to bring the body to 
the church at all, but if the responsible persons are willing to do so, the parish 
ptiest may not refuse merely because the complete rite will not be performed. 
This is clearly deduced from the above texts. 

(ii) Is he not entitled to refuse if he forms the honest judgement that 
there is actually no excuse or necessity for truncating the usual rite? We 
think he may not for two reasons. In the first place the wording of the above 
texts requires a grave cause for not bringing the body to the church, but 
merely any kind of necessity for omitting the Mass ; the latter phrase seems 
less strong than the former. He should, at least in the case of a parishioner, 
refer the matter to the Ordinary before refusing, since his obligation is 
clearly expressed in canon 1230 §1. Moreover, in our Ordo Administrandi, 
Tit. vi, cap. iii, n.6., a bracketed rubric expressly provides for the reduced 
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“rite within the church “‘in exequiis privatis”, a direction which is due, no 


(iii) One can see the point of view favouring the right of a parish priest 
to refuse : his attitude is not due to officiousness but to the desire of restoring 


- the liturgy of the dead to its rightful place: people neglect the Requiem 


Mass, as they do the Nuptial Mass, for no adequate reason, and they might 
_be brought to a better state of mind if the priest stiffened his attitude. It 
is certainly, therefore, open to him to decide that there is no necessity for 
reducing the rite and, short of refusing access to the church, he may by 
every lawful means—entreaty, persuasion, reproof—urge a Requiem Mass. 
He should also remember that the liturgical privileges given to the exequial 
Mass with the body present apply also to a Mass celebrated as part of the 


. funeral rite when the body is, for reasonable causes, not physically present. 


It is said to be morally present, and though there is some dispute whether 
the Mass must be celebrated within two days of the funeral,! the rule provides 
a useful method of observing the requirements of the liturgy and, at the 
same time, of meeting the wishes of people who, for various reasons, find it 
inconvenient to have a Requiem Mass praesente cadavere. 


Bos ee Me: 
NuptiAL BLESSING 


When this blessing is given outside of Mass, a papal indult is required. 
May we assume that the requisite permission has been obtained for all 


Ptiests in this country? (W.) 


REPLY 


Ritwale Romanum, Appendix, De Matrimonio, I: “‘. . . si permittatur 
benedictio nuptialis, sed non dicatur Missa, sacerdos qui speciale indultum 
a Sancta Sede obtinuerit.. . . dicit psalmum sequentem etc.” 

Ordo Administrandi (London, 1831), Ritus Celebrandi Matrimonium : 
“Nota, quod si locorum et temporum circumstantiae, ut apud nos non raro 
contingit, non admittunt ut Missa celebretur pro benedictione nuptiarum : 
orationes tamen et benedictiones supra positas, in primis nuptiis, omittendas 
non esse.” The same rubric is in the 1891 edition. : 

Idem (London 1915) : “Alias, de speciali indulto Sanctae Sedis, expleto 


 ritu celebrandi Matrimonii Sacramentum, post orationem Respice, si non 


dicatur Missa, sacerdos . . . dicit psalmum sequentem etc.” 

(i) The formula included now in the Roman Ritual and in the English 
Ordo Administrandi (1915) consists of Psalm 127, Pater Noster etc., and two 
ptayers resembling the ancient ones in the Missal but much shorter. This 
new formula was authorized by the Congregation of Rites, 11 March, 1914, 
and duly appeared in the 1915 edition of our English book. It was published 


_ subsequently in various journals, e.g. Periodica, 1923, xii, p. 71, and was 


included in the Appendix to the 1925 typical edition of the Roman Ritual. 
(ii) Since the common law does not permit the nuptial blessing to be 


*€£. O'Connell, Celebration of Mass, I, p. 148. 
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given outside of Mass, an indult is necessary for the use of the form in the 
Ritual, and permission to enjoy this privilege is easily obtained : it is included 
- in the formula of Quinquennial Faculties granted to Ordinaries in America, 
Formula IV, sub. v, n. 5, or it may be conceded at an Ordinary’s request as, 
fot example, in the rescript printed in Collationes Brugenses, 1939, Pp. 152. 

(iii) From the wording of the rubric in the 1915 Ordo Administrandi, 
we think that any priest is entitled to conclude that a papal indult has been 
obtained permitting the use of the new formulas Thus Dunne, The Ritual 
Explained (1928), p. 133, and Slater, Moral Theology (1925) Il, p. 205, both 
inform us that the Holy See has granted this indult to England. But we have 
not succeeded in tracing it, since the English bishops are not accustomed to 
publish such rescripts at the time of their reception, though many subse- 
quently find their way into the published texts of synods. Readers of this 
Review would be glad to know if it has been published anywhere, since its 
existence is doubted in some quarters, and the rubric is understood to mean 
that a priest may use the formula if the indult has been communicated to him, 
but not otherwise. 

It is also our opinion that the formula may lawfully be used even though 
it should transpire that no papal indult was obtained in 1914 ot 1915. This 
view is based on canon 63 §{1 and 2: “‘Privilegia acquiri possunt non solum 
per directam concessionem competentis auctoritatis et per communicationem, 
sed etiam per legitimam consuetudinem aut prescriptionem. Possessio — 
centenaria vel immemorabilis inducit praesumptionem concessi privilegii.”’ 
That we have a centenary custom of giving the nuptial blessing outside of 
Mass is established from the rubric in the book of 1831. It consisted in 
using the prayers of the nuptial blessing given in the Missal,.a practice 
which was fairly common in other places as well. Cf. Decreta Authentica, 
nn. 3016, rand 2; 3079, 2 ; 3380,1; 4232. The correctness of this was always 
rather dubious and it is no longer permitted : the form in the Ritual must be 
used. But it cannot be doubted. that the form in our present Ordo (1915) 
is the lineal descendent of the older practice of reciting the Missal prayers : 
the substance of the privilege is the right to a nuptial blessing extra Missam, 
but the mode of imparting this blessing has changed with the introduction 
of a new formula in 1914. 


SuNpDAY Mass PRECEPT AND CHILDREN 


S.C.C, 14 July, 1941, ad 2 (CLeRGy REviEw, 1941, xxi, p. 366) states 
that those who have reached the use of reason are bound to hear Mass on 
Sundays and other days of obligation. Does this modify the existing rule 
that children who have not yet completed their seventh year, even though 
they have reached the age of reason, are not, strictly speaking, bound by 
this law? (H.) 


REPLY 


S.C.C. 14 July, 1941, ad 2 : (christifideles edoceant) de gravi, qua tenentur, 
obligatione Missam audiendi, quotquot rationis usu compotes sunt, diebus 
dominicis aliisque festis de praecepto (canon 1248), quum agatur de praecipuo 
actu cultus externi et publici, Deo debiti. . . . 
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Canon 12: Legibus mete ecclesiasticis non tenentur qui baptismum non 

‘feceperunt, nec baptizati qui sufficienti rationis usu non gaudent, nec qui, 

licet tationis usum assecuti, septimum aetatis annum nondum expleverunt, 
nisi aliud jure expresse caveatur. 

(i) Interpreting canon 12, all the commentators we have consulted 
deduce that those who, contrary to the legal presumption, have attained the 
use of reason before the age of seven years completed, are bound by such 
laws as the Easter precept! or the reception of the sacraments at the hour 
of death,” either because the law does expressly so determine or because 
these precepts are of divine law. We can find no modern author who 
includes the Sunday precept amongst the exceptions to the plain rule of 
canon 12. On the contrary, it will be found that, in explaining the Sunday 
obligation, their teaching is clearly that children under the age of seven are 
not bound by the law, though parents are recommended to send their 
children to Mass even before this age.? 

(ii) If the phrase in the above Instruction of the Congregation of the 
Council is held to reverse this common interpretation, and impose a stricter 
one, the reason can only be that we have here a law which is not merely an 
ecclesiastical one, but a precept which is substantially jure divine, the external 
and public worship due to God, an obligation which the Church has more 
closely determined. We have not yet seen any commentary on this Instruc- 
tion, but it seems to us unlikely that the Holy See, in the course of a general 
exhortation to assist at Mass, would introduce almost as an obiter dictum an 
interpretation of the law reversing that which is universally held ; the text 
would; at least call attention to the existing interpretation and reject it in 
favour of a stricter one. By referring us to canon 1248 rather than to canon 
iz, it would appear that the Sacred Congregation is merely recalling the 
substance of the law and is making no new declaration concerning the age 
of the subject bound to its observance. Pending, therefore, some more 
explicit directions from the Holy See, it is our opinion that the interpretation 
given under (i) supra may still safely be followed. 

E. J. M: 


MopricissmA AQUA 


What is the exact proportion of water to be added to the chalice beyond 
which the matter is to be reckoned invalid? (A.) 


REPLY 


Canon 814: Sacrosanctum Missae. sacrificium offerri debet ex pane et 
vino, cui modicissima aqua miscenda est. 

Rit. Celeb. Missam, vii, 4: ““infundens parum aquae Sate Caltce 1. 25 
vii, 9 “‘infundit paululum aquae in Calicem.”” 

Caeremoniale Ep. Il, c. viii, n. 62: “‘infundit pauculum aquae in 
Calicem. . . .” 


1 Canons 906, 8 2 Canons 854 §2, 9404 
*E.g. Pebaiact * heologia Maes Ill, §476. 
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S. Cong. de Disciplina Sacramentorum, 26 Match, 1929: “Item ut valida 
materia haberi nequit vinum .. . cui aqua maiore vel pari quantitate sit 
permixta’’. “Imo, uti dubia reputanda erit materia, nec proinde adhibenda, 
si, licet non maiore aut pari quantitate quaecunque alia substantia tritico 
aut vino commisceatur, wotabilis tamen quantitas aliena sit ipsi admixta.”’ 

The above rubrics determine the amount of water to be added at the 
Offertory, whereas the Instruction, 26 March, 1929, discusses the preparation 
of the wine before it is brought to the altar. In order to obey the rubrics, 
which do not determine the proportion of water, one drop suffices, but 
several drops are permitted and recommended by the writers, and it is 
usually quite unnecessary to be scrupulous since the rubrics themselves do 
not determine the quantity but simply direct that a “‘little’? water should be 
added. It is implied that the quantity of wine is far in excess of the water 
which becomes absorbed into the former. 

If it is necessary to use the smallest possible amount of wine, the amount 
of water should be correspondingly less in order to obey the rubrical 
directions. But the point may be reached, particularly if it is feared that the 
wine is already, perhaps, adulterated before being brought to the altar, 
when the question ceases to be merely rubrical, and is concerned rather 
with deciding whether the matter is valid. We are then to be guided by 
the Instruction of 26 March, 1929, from which two points transpire : if the 
quantity of water equals that of wine the matter is invalid ; secondly, if the 
quantity added is “‘notable’’ the matter is doubtful and may not be used, as 
pointed out in this journal, 1941, xxi, p. 112, even in cases of necessity. 

It has never been officially determined what proportion of water to wine 
is reckoned notable. Some permit as much as one third, an opinion not easily 
to be accepted as safe ; others suggest one eighth, a conservative estimate ; 
an examination of the commentators reveals a general agreement that one 
fifth comes well within what is a lawful proportion of water.! 

The underlying theological principle is thus explained by St. Thomas in 
discussing whether the substance of the water is converted into the Precious 
Blood: “*. . . aliorum opinio probabilior est, qui dicunt, aquam converti 
in vinum, et vinum in sanguinem: hoc autem fieri non posset, nisi adeo 
modicum apponeretur de aqua, quod converteretur in vinum: et ideo 
semper tutius est parum de aqua apponete, et praecipue si vinum sit debile, 
quia si tanta fieret appositio aquae, ut solveretur species vini, non posset 
perfici sacramentum. .. .””? 


E. J. M. 


Oratio IMPERATA 


A priest holds the view that the Oratio Imperata pro re gravi cannot of 
its nature last indefinitely ; otherwise it could scarcely be styled pro re gravi. 
If this view is correct, may priests cease reciting the prayer after it has been 
said for a month or so? (F. J .S.) 


1Cf. St. Alphonsus, VI, n. 210; Cappello, De Sacramentis, I, n. 294; O’Connell, The 
Celebration of Mass, Ul, p. 83. 
2 Summa Theol. WU, 74. 8. 
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REPLY 


S:R.C. n. 2613 ad 2: An liceat clerico . . . ab iis recitandis cessare pro 
lubitu, antequam Ordinarius id iusserit? Resp. Negative. 

The recitation of this prayer, whether ordered pro re gravi or not, ceases 
when the purpose for which it was enjoined ceases, e.g. if ordered during 
time of war it ceases when peace is declared. Otherwise it must always be 
said according to the rubrics in Addit. et Variat., V1, 4, as explained by the 
tubricians. Cf. O’Connell, The Celebration of Mass, Vol. 1, pp. 185-188. 
The period during which it is said may certainly continue indefinitely, 
if the Ordinary so desires, and we-know of no authority for the view given 
above. Cf. Ami du Clergé, 1920, p. 63. 

; E. J.-M: 


ABLUTIONS AT Mass 


Is it permitted, in cases of necessity, to use only water at the ablutions ? 
J. M.) 
REPLY 


It is commonly taught, following St. Alphonsus, Lb. vi, n. 408, that this 
rubric does not bind sub gravi. Its non-observance would not even be a 
venial sin in cases of necessity, e.g. if it was not discovered that the cruet 
was empty till the moment of the ablutions arrived and wine could not 
easily be obtained. When it is foreseen that the necessity will be permanent, 
for example owing to the extreme scarcity of wine, an indult should be 
obtained. The permission is included in the Apostolic Faculties, Formula 
Ill, issued by Propaganda to missionary ordinaries: ““Permittendi ut in 
utraque purificatione calicis aqua tantum adhiberi possit, dummodo tamen 
extrema adsit vini deficientia.””1 

E. J. M. 


One BapTisMAL SPONSOR 


A priest holds the view that two sponsors are necessary, and if the parents 
provide only one he insists on pressing any available person into this office, 
notwithstanding the parents’ objections. Is this practice correct? If not, 
is the additional sponsor valid? (S.) 


REPLY 


Canon 764: Patrinus unus tantum, licet diversi sexus a baptizando, vel 
ad summum unus et una adhibeantur. 

Canon 765 : Ut quis sit patrinus, oportet:. . . . 4. Ab ipso baptizando 
eiusve parentibus vel tutoribus aut, his deficientibus, a ministro sit 
designatus. ... 


1-Vromant, Commentarium (1930), 0. 40. 
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The priest’s practice is clearly unlawful from a comparison between 
these two canons. One not only suffices but is the sole valid sponsor unless 
the parents appoint a second, and the minister’s right to select persons for 
the office does not arise unless the parents have failed to nominate. 

The second one is valid provided the parents, notwithstanding their 
unwillingness, accept him or her as an additional sponsor in deference to 
the priest’s wish. In many cases, we imagine, the parents would withhold 
their consent to the appointment, and regard the new-comer as merely 
a witness. 

Our correspondent raises the question of the baptismal register. We 
think that a parish priest could add a marginal note to the effect that the 
sponsor A.B. is invalid or doubtfully valid, if he has reached this conclusion 
after examining the parties ; but he should not make erasures in the register. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
(i) MOTU PROPRIO 


DE PONTIFICIO OPERE VOCATIONUM SACERDOTALIUM APUD SACRAM CONGREGA- 
TIONEM SEMINARIIS ET STUDIORUM UNIVERSITATIBUS PRAEPOSITAM CON- 
STITUENDO. (4.A.S. xxxili, 1941, p. 479.) 


PIUS: BP... XA 


Cum Nobis Sacra Congregatio Seminariis et Studiorum Universita- 
tibus praeposita peropportunum fore renuntiaverit Opus primarium Sa- 
cerdotalium Vocationum condere, quod sibi proponat in Christifidelibus 
—omni sane consilio, sed potissimum per diversa in singulis Dioecesi- 
bus constituta id genus. Opera—voluntatem excitare fovendi, tuendi iu- 
vandique KHcclesiasticas Vocationes, rectam de dignitate ac necessitate 
Catholici Sacerdotii notitiam pervulgare, itemque fideles ex omnibus orbis 
pattibus in communionem precum ac piorum exercitiorum vyocare® Nos, 
motu proprio ac de Apostolicae plenitudine potestatis, Opus, quod Poxi7- 
jicium nominamus, Vocationum Sacerdotalium apuad eamdem Sacram Congre- 
gationem constitutum volumus ac decernimus, addita facultate ageregandi 
Opera ac personas, quae id postulaverint, simulque omnes Indulgentias et 
favores spitituales, concessos vel concedendos, ad universos adscriptos 
extendendi. 

Quod quidem ratum firmumque sit ac permaneat, contrariis quibus- 
libet non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, die tv mensis Novembris, in 
festo S. Caroli Borromaei, anno MCMxxxxI, Pontificatus Nostri tertio. 


PIUS—PP. xl 
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In most dioceses there is in existence some association for furthering 
vocations to the priesthood, to which are usually attached spiritual privi- 
leges such as indulgences, obtained by the Ordinary for its members. In 

addition there are the indulgences which may be gained, quite apart from 
membetship of an association, by any of the faithful who pray for voca- 
tions, as in Preces et Pia Opera, nn. 558-562. The effect of this Motu Proprio 
is that the diocesan associations, by becoming aggregated to the pontifical 
one now established, will automatically enjoy whatever privileges are 
granted to members. : 


(ii) SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
VERONEN 


BEATIFICATIONIS EI CONONIZATIONIS SERVAE DEI MAGDALENAE E MARCHIONI- 
BUS DI CANOSSA, FUNDATRICIS INSTITUTI FILIARUM ACARITATE. (4.4.5. 


KXXill, 1941, Pp. 515.) 


of 


SUPER DUBIO 


An, stante approbatione virtutum et duorum miraculorum, Tuto procedi possit 
ad eiusdem Venerabilis sollemnem Beatificationem. 


Totius christianae perfectionis fundamentum est humilitas, caritas 
vero eius corona est et fastigium. ‘“‘Magnus esse vis P—perbelle dicit Au- 
gustinus—a minimo incipe: cogitas magnam fabricam construere celsi- 
tudinis ? de fundamento prius cogita humilitatis’? (De serm. Domini, 10). 

Magnam Venerabilis Magdalena e matchionibus di Canossa spiritua- 
lem fabricam in animartum salutem per Institutum Filiarum a Caritate 
construxit, sed celsiorem in seipsa erexit ; utriusque autem fundamentum, 
sive in seipsa, sive in sua spirituali familia, sapiens legislatrix in christiana 
humilitate constituit. Unde tot mirabilia caritatis opera non solum ipsa 
perfecit, sed eius quoque Filiae, tantae Matris vestigia premendo, per totam 
Italiam pluresque alias regiones, inter infideles praesertim, ad nostros usque 
dies, generose naviterque perficiunt. Sapienter itaque immortalis memotiae 
Decessor tuus, Pater Beatissime, Pius Papa Undecimus, de Venerabili Mag- 
dalena. setmonem habens, catitatem in humilitate, humilitatem vero in 
caritate in ea mire inter se convenisse praedicavit ; ex qua mutua conspita- 
tione eius ceteras vittutes manasse intulit. Has-vero, seu theologales seu 
catdinales earumque adnexas, heroicum pertigisse gradum idem Pontifex, 
quum iam omnia a iure requisita servata fuissent, per huius Sacrae Congrega- 
tionis decretum, octavo Idus Ianuarias anno 1927, declaravit. Testimonio 
huic humano, divinum quoque, miraculorum nempe, accessit, quae mira- 
cula die Assumptioni B. M. V. sacro, hoc ipso anno, approbata fuere. 

Ut autem ad sollemnia Beatificationis celebranda tutum iter pateret, 
juris praescripto requiritur ut coram Summo Pontifice Revrhi Cardinales, 
Officiales Praelati, Patresque Sacrorum Rituum .Congregationis Consul- 
tores, suffragium ferant super Dubio: Ax, stante approbatione virtutum et 
duorum miraculorum, tuto procedi possit ad sollemnem Venerabilis Servae Dei 
Beatificationem, quod a Cardinali Relatore est proponendum. Quatre die 
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11 Novembris anni huius Sacra Rituum plena Congregatio coram Ssmo 
D. N. Pio Papa XII coacta est, in qua subscriptus Cardinalis S. R. C. Prae- 
fectus, Causaeque Venerabilis Magdalenae Ponens seu Relator, dubium hoc 
proposuit. Revrhi Cardinales, ceterique omnes in affirmativam concessere 
sententiam, quam Beatissimus Pater benigne excepit, Suum vero supremum 
iudicium differre ratus est, maius lumen a Deo per suas praesentiumque 
preces imploraturus. 

Diem vero hance selegit, Dominions vicesimam quattam post Pen- 
tecosten, ut suam proferret sententiam. 

Bapropter advocatis ad se subscripto Cardinali, R. P. Salvatore Natucci 
Fidei Promotore generali, meque Secretario, Sacratissima Hostia religiosis- 
sime oblata, edixit: Tuto procedi posse ad Venerabilis Magdalenae e marchiont- 
bus di Canossa sollemnem Beatificationem. 

Hoc autem decretum promulgati atque in acta Sacrae Rituum Con- 
gregationis referri Litterasque Apostolicas sub anulo Piscatoris, de solemni- 
bus Beatificationis in Vaticana Basilica quandocumque celebrandis, expediri 
mandavit. 

Datum Romae, die 16 Novembris a. D. 1941. 


C. Card. Satori, Ep. Praen., Praefectus. 


L. oS. 
A. Carinci, Secretarius. 


Da 


(ii) SACRA CONGREGATIO 
PRO NEGOTIIS ECCLESIASTICIS EXTRAORDINARIIS 
INDULTUM (A.A.S. xxxili, 1941, p. 516.) 


Attentis peculiaribus hodiernis rerum adiunctis, Ssthus Dominus 
Noster Pius Divina Providentia PP. XII omnibus Ordinariis locorum, 
cuiuslibet ritus, quamdiu praesens bellum perdurabit, benigne concedere 
dignatus est, ut, pro suo prudenti arbitrio, in territorio suae iurisdictionis, 
indulgeant generalem dispensationem super lege abstinentiae et ieiunii 
ecclesiastici, in favorem etiam religiosorum et religiosarum exemptionis 
privilegio utentium. 

Firma tamen maneat lex abstinentiae at ecclesiastici ieiunii, pro fidelibus 
ritus latini, Feria TV Cinerum et Feria VI in Parasceve, pro fidelibus vero 
alius ritus duobus diebus ab eorum Ordinariis statuendis. 

Ordirarii autem locorum, qui supradictam dispensationem concedunt, 
fideles omnes hortentur, praesertim vero Clerum saecularem ac regularem 
necnon sacratum Virginum familias, ut ii christianae mortificationis et 
expiationis voluntariis exercitiis, bonis operibus potissimum erga aegros ac 
inopes vacantes, et ad mentem Summi Pontificis fervidas Deo preces fun- 
dentes, aliquo modo indulti facilitates compensate valeant. 

Contrariis quibuslibet non obstantibus. 

Ex Aedibus Vaticanis, die 19 mensis Decembris a. 1941. 


A. Card. MAGLIONE, a Secretis Status, 
S. Congr. pro Negotiis Ecclesiasticis Exctraordinariis 
Praefectus. 
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Soon after the outbreak of war the Ordinaries of various dioceses in this 
country dispensed the faithful from the law of fasting and abstinence, a 
faculty enjoyed by them from the common law of canon 1245§2: “‘Ordinarii, 
ex causa ... publicae valetudinis, possunt totam quoque dioecesim seu 
locum a ieiunio et ab abstinentia vel etiam ab utraque simul lege dispen- 
sare’’, a canon which is itself an application of the general principle in canon 
82. The present papal indult may be used by Ordinaries in circumstances 
where the rule of canon 1245§2 is inapplicable. 

The exception made for Ash Wednesday and Good Friday is note- 
worthy, and the question arises whether, in principle, Ordinaries may be 
requested to dispense the law even on these days from canon 1245§2. We 
think they may, arguing from an analogy with the teaching of the official 
commentary attached to S. C. Concilii, 13 November, 1937. The resolu- 
tion of the Congregation was against dispensing fasting and abstinence on 
Christmas Eve, but the official commentator observed that Ordinaries could 
always use canon 1245§2 whenever it was necessary. Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, 
1938, XV, p. 80. 

Also, of coutse, the doctrine of the moral theologians, which excuses 
from fasting and abstinence, whenever the law is physically or morally im- 
possible, is not affected by the restrictions contained in the above indult. 

We can suggest no explanation why this document has been issued by 
S. C. pro Negotiis Ecclesiasticis Extraordinariis, except the inadequate one 
that this war is a very extraordinary affair. 

Een MM 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
NEVER-OPEN DOORS 


urea doors have a symbolic, in fact a mystical, as well as a practical 
value. Our mediaeval forefathers understood this well enough, and 
provided their churches with doors and doorways proportionate in grandeur 
to their significance and to the dignity of the building. The massive oak 
doors of mediaeval churches, framed in impressive portals as they usually 
ate, and adorned with delicate carving or floriated ironwork, ate always an 
important decorative feature. 

The Church has expressed her regard for doors in the prayers and 
ceremonies of consecration. The beautiful prayer which the consecrating 
ptelate recites before making his final entry is shot through with rich and 
stimulating thoughts. The opening verses might profitably be turned to 
account as points for meditation on the part of those of the reverend brethren 
who, except during the brief intervals of week-day services, invariably keep. 
their churches locked from one week-end to another : thus, “‘Sit positis crux 
invicta liminibus ; utrique postes gratiae tuae inscriptione signentur; ac 
per multitudinem propitiationis tuae visitatoribus domus sit pax cum 
abundantia, sobrietas cum modestia, redundantia cum misericordia. Inquie- 
tudo omnis et calamitas longe recedant.” 
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What a depressing experience it is to come upon one of our own churches, 
perhaps after a troublesome search through unfamiliar streets, only to find 
it shut! In this matter our Anglican brethren set us a good example. To 
their credit their churches are almost always left open; rarely, even in 
remote and lonely moorland districts, are they to be found shut. Noncon- 
formist chapels are always kept locked on week-days for the simple reason 
that outside service hours no one would ever want to visit them. 

The apologies for the never-open door are always the same; thefts in 
the past, and the fear of such things happening in the future. The church 
thief is a pest, and most of us have to face the exasperating and humiliating 
experience of his visitations. But to what, after all, do they amount >? 
Boxes broken open, a few pence extracted, and occasionally the loss of a 
strip of carpet or a piece of brass. And how often do they happen? Only 
at rare intervals, and the sum total of the losses in the course of a year, ina 
bad case, would not exceed a few pounds ; and if the tabernacle is properly 
constructed in accordance with canonical requirements, there can be no fear, 
worth considering, of its being forced during daytime. 

The trivial losses from robberies are not to be compared with the immense 
spiritual gains which come from frequent visits to the Blessed Sacrament on 
the part of the faithful, and it is unfair to them to keep the church per- 
petually locked. There are other ways of checking the thief nuisance : 
boxes should be cleared every day ; sacristy doors should be kept closed ; 
articles of value should not be left lying about the sanctuary. Steel boxes 
slotted into the wall are costly, but safe enough to baffle any but a high-class 
burglar. In a famous London church the candlesticks on the high altar 
are secured by being bolted together by a metal rod attached to the base of 
each of the six. 
J: P. EK 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The World Were Fighting For. By Ronald A. Knox, Gilbert L. Russell, 
Anthony Otter and W. J. Noble. Crown 8vo. Pp. 108, paper covers. 
(S.C.M. Press. 25. 6d.) f 


Tuts small book is the republication of a series of broadcast talks whose 
aim was to bring home to listeners the relevance, and, indeed, the pertinence 
of the Christian faith in the present world struggle. It begins well with 
four talks by Mgr. Knox, which have given the book its title. These set 
out simply, quietly and cogently the fundamental point of the whole book, 
that the ideas which men claim to defend today against the Nazi tyranny— 
ideas of justice, good faith and brotherhood—have as their very basis and 
presuppose the knowledge, love and service of God. The remaining 
talks discuss in a somewhat nebulous way such problems as sin, free will, 
personal responsibility, the purpose of creation, prayer and the meaning 
of Christianity. They all strike a Catholic as being woolly and vague in 
their handling of these problems, and the Rev. W. J. Noble’s talks in 
particular emphasize the difficulty which a non-Catholic experiences in 
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presenting a convincing picture of what the Church means. Mr. Noble 
sees clearly the necessity for a unique, visible Church, but is driven to 
hedge, to fall back on “unity-in-variety’’ clichés, and to protest feebly 
against ‘“‘exclusiveness”. One wonders whether listeners in the Forces, to 
whom these talks were addressed, would have been convinced that such 
a world, apart from religious sentiment, is really worth fighting for; and 
one wonders why there are not more of the Catholic clergy ready to join 
with speakers like Mgr. Knox in presenting the Catholic apologetic with all 
its vigour and cogency. 
Dra Bw 


The Theology of Politics. By Nathaniel Micklem. Demy 8vo. pp. xvir+64. 
(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


CATHOLICS owe a big debt to Dr. Micklem for his two valuable studies on 
the attitude of National Socialism to Christianity in general and to the 
Catholic Church in particular. In this book he has gathered together a 
series of essays grouped round many of those acute political and social prob- 
lems of the present day, dealing with that vast and ill-defined field of human 
activity wherein ethics, politics and theology all tend to merge. In these 
ten papers which begin with an essay on Communism and its relation to 
religion (containing, incidentally, some vety pertinent remarks on the 
menace of Christian complacency), and finish with an analysis of the growth 
of the secular state, there is a wealth of clear thinking expressed with a 
warmth of Christian feeling and a sober style which, with some notable 
reserves, will make the book acceptable to Catholics. Of these reserves the 
first must concern the few pages towards the end of the book in which Dr. 
Micklem takes the Catholic Church to task for, as he puts it, seeking in the 
matter of the indissolubility of marriage ‘‘to dictate the legislation of the 
State’. The “‘extreme intransigeance of the Roman Church’ should, he 
implies, be mitigated by recognizing the distinction between the indissolu- 
bility of marriage and its indissolvendibility. He would change canon 
1118 from matrimonium.. . nulla potestate humana .. . dissolvi potest to 
dissolvi debet, and suggests that the fact of dissolved marriages is too patent 
to be laboured. But he seems to miss the point that in Catholic teaching 
these marriages are not dissolved. Physical separation, even mutually 
agreed, even followed by another partnership, does not nullify the marriage. 
The bond, though rejected by the parties, retains its binding force. 

A wider ground for serious criticism is Dr. Micklem’s unsatisfactory 
notion of the Church. He assumes the current Free Church notion of 
*“Churches”? and his book loses cogency because he is at a loss to explain 
fully the universal authority of religion and of God’s revelation by a channel 
outside the soul of man. But there are fascinating pages in the book, ex- 
posing with simple clarity such valuable points as the meaning of law, the 
relation of Reason and Justice, the problem of the One and the Many, and 
the true notion of sovereignty. Most non-Catholic books dealing with 
these matters—and some Catholic works too—tend to discuss sociological 
and political problems in terms of revealed religion rather than from the 
point of view of natural theology. Dr. Micklem succeeds better than most 
in this respect. But one wonders sometimes if it is a wise thing to attach so 
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much weight to theological arguments in the realm of politics. Should not 
such problems as the basis of political obedience and the meaning of law be 
capable of solution in a purely ratipnal way, outside the domain of theology ? 
Or should they ? 

ANDREW BEcK, A.A. 


The Celebration of Mass. Vol. Il, The Rite of High Mass and Sung Mass: 
By Rev. J. O’Connell. Octavo, pp. xv. + 243. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne. 15s.) 


‘THE present volume completes Fr. O’Connell’s rubrical study of the Mass, 
the preceding volumes on The General Rubrics of the Missal and The Rite of 
the Celebration of Low Mass having appeared in 1941 and 1940 respectively. 
Cf. CLercy Review, 1940, XIX, 532; 1941, XX, 442 and 463. 

With becoming modesty the author invites his readers to point out any 
defects or inaccuracies that may be noticed, but there must be very few rubri- 
cians, if any, who are competent to call in question anything written by the 
author on this subject, and those who did so in reviewing the former volumes 
were themselves in error. The reason for the sureness and accuracy of 
Fr. O’Connell’s commentaries, and the distinguishing mark of his work, 
will be found to consist in his citations throughout of the directions con- 
tained in the official liturgical books and in the instructions of the Holy See. 
We are given a very full and modern bibliography but we are not confused 
by references to these works, except very rarely when the official texts are 
themselves conflicting. Students should study the rubrics rather than books 
about them, and Fr. O’Connell makes it easily possible for everyone to do this. 

Perhaps the most original and useful piece of analysis in this volume is 
the synopsis of the Ceremonies of High Mass, pp. 145-157, an arrangement 
in four columns revealing at a glance the respective actions of celebrant, 
deacon, subdeacon and M.C. at any part of the Mass. Equally useful is 
the formulation, pp. 74-76, of the rules to be observed by the congregation 
at a High Mass or a Sung Mass. It is rather the exception to find a regular 
celebration of High Mass even in our larger churches in this country, but 
the Sung Mass or Missa Cantata is common, and everyone will be grateful 
for the author’s care in explaining the correct way of observing the rubrics. 

Another feature of the author’s work is the fidelity with which he informs 
us of the liturgical law, even when one surmises that it is not, perhaps, 
exactly what a purist welcomes; the growing interest in liturgy has pro- 
duced a number of enthusiasts, more zealous than well-informed, who set 
out to be more liturgical than the Congregation of Rites. Weare given on 
p. 63, for example, the rules to be observed when singing, in Latin or in the 
vernacular, accompanies the celebration of Low Mass; and on p. 55 the 
conditions attached to the use of musical instruments other than the organ 
are discussed. Neither of these practices is, we believe, favoured by litur- 
gists, but both are permitted within prescribed limits. The “‘mixed choir’’, 
situated in an organ gallery away from the chancel, is certainly forbidden by 
the common law and may not be allowed as the liturgical choir at a Sung 
Mass, as the author indicates on p. 51. Many, however, interpret the ad 
mentem of S.R.C., 0. 4231, as meaning that the mixed choir is not absolutely 
forbidden provided the men are separated from the women, and it would be 
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useful to have Fr. O’Connell’s view on this interpretation. Certainly the 
unmixed “mixed” choir is very common in this country. Ch Crzacr 
Review, 1933, VL, p- 496- 

The illustrations, as in the previous volumes, are photographs taken in 
the temporary abbey church of Prinknash, and are very pleasing and artistic. 
‘The celebrant is wearing an ample chasuble © ie ere bremenr ss 
and we have nothing whatever against it—quite the contrary. Very likely 
the best way of harmonizing the use of an ample chasuble with the instruc- 
tions of the Holy See insisting on the “Roman” kind, is to regard not the 
size or shape but the single panel on the back as being the essential charactez- 
istic of the latter. The Holy See could easily say, of course, whether this 
contention is correct, but it would be far wiser not to press for a decision. 

We trust that Pr. O’Connell’s energy is not used up with the 
of these valuable commentaries: a further study on the Ritwal would be 
very welcome. In the meanwhile the three volumes on Tie Celebration of 
Mass are recommended to the clergy without hesitation, and since it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, the laity are also recommended to bear 
them in mind when choosing a present for a young priest on the day of his 
ordination. 

Ej. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CO-OPERATION WITH NON-CATHOLICS 
(Creracy Review, 1942, XXI, p. 79, and p. 165, 2. 1) 


Canon Mahoney wuites - 
Both in Sertum Laetitias and in the V% Peace Peiat the co-operation 
recommended by the Holy Sec is limited to social reconstruction, and the 


the Holy Sce has indicated. But it will be found, on examination, that 
many of Dr. Butterfield’s suggestions are, as 2 matter of fact, well within 
the natural bw; for this concept presupposes the existence of God, man’s 
relations to God, and his obligation to worship his Creator publicly and 
ptivately ; it includes the prohibition of blasphemy and sexual immorality ; 
and it is equally of the natural law, as all the manuals of moral 

explain, that the State should protect and favour the “true” religion. Ctho- 
lics may lawfully co-operate with non-Giholics for the attainment of these 
sas ost anime os ie otal owe ee oats thomy subjects as s=xual 
of it, our co-operation in enforcing this law might appear to many non- 
Cis os tnore-m the eters of poe: a ae 
people in perfectly good faith differ radically in thei ing of what 
constitutes the “truc”” Selieeg. nal el caine ank-< tice Meio 
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ing might only serve to accentuate our differences. One is therefore forced 
to admire the prudence and discretion of the Holy See in limiting the plea 
for co-operation to social reconstruction. 

I already occupy more space in this REview than is right or fitting for 
any one contributor, nor am I specially competent to throw light on these 
problems: I am in the position of a disciple seeking to discover the truth 
on a subject which is nowhere explicitly discussed in our theological books. 
Following the lead so admirably and forcefully given by Dr. Butterfield, 
it seems to me that there are two lines of enquiry which might profitably 
be pursued in this REvrEw, the one of a practical, the other of a speculative, 
order. 

The first is to determine more closely the matters, in addition to social 
reconstruction, which can be the subject of collaboration with the minimum 
risk of stressing our differences with non-Catholics. One suggestion, for 
example, is to secure that Catholicism should be publicly and officially recog- 
nized by the State. It may be due to my having lived for nearly a quarter of 
a century a kind of eremitical life, but my impression is that Protestants do 
not by any means cling to this particular truth with deep conviction or even 
with feelings of piety, as Dr. Butterfield maintains. Those in this country 
who do cling to it are persuaded that Catholicism is represented by the 
established Church. Why broach this subject when there are other truths 
of the natural order which are more likely to offer a zone of agreement ? 
Thus, in the joint letter to The Times, 21 December, 1940, the léaders of reli- 
gion are agreed that the family as a social unit must be safeguarded, a fertile 
field for discussion and collaboration. 

The second and mote professedly theological line of enquiry is to 
examine with care the precise meaning of certain papal utterances bearing 
upon this question. In Mit Brennender Sorge, for example, it is stated that 
“the believer has an inalienable right to profess his faith and put it into 
practice in the manner suited to him. Laws that suppress or make this pro- 
fession more difficult contradict the natural law”. What is the meaning of 
the word “‘believer’’ in this context ? Can it mean that, in some sense or 
other, everyone has the inalienable right to profess and propagate a false 
religion? Or, seeing that the letter was addressed to the German hierarchy 
in union with the Apostolic See, are we to interpret these phrases accordingly ? 
Both views are possible, though I prefer the second, but it cannot be doubted 
that the papal allocution on Christmas Eve, 1941, refers to “‘faith’’ and 
“‘believer”’ in the widest possible meaning of these words. 

My note in the February issue which attracted Dr. Butterfield’s atten- 
tion was restricted to the subject of communicatio in sacris. 1 do not quite 
agree with him that this question is not much at issue: there is a distinct 
feeling in some quarters that joining publicly in prayer with Protestants, 
under the leadership of a Protestant minister, is not forbidden provided it is 
done in moderation. It is, therefore, particularly gratifying to know that 
Dr. Butterfield puts at the head of his practical conclusions that there can be 
no co-opetation in worship with non-Catholics. 
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